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( With a Portrait.) _ 

Amupst the numerous excellencies to which 
England is indebted for its. exalted rank 
among the nations of the earth, its acute- 
ness in discovering promising talents,emerg- 
ing from obscurity, its readiness to foster 
rising genius, its promptitude to, re- 
ward sterling merit, can never be con- 
sidered either as insignificant or animport- 
ant. In every department of science, in- 
stances occur to verify the truth of these 
remarks. The ulpit the senate, the field, 
the bar, can eac ish ornaments of this 
description, and a considerable. portion of 
our biography applies almost exclusively to 
individuals rising from obseurity by the 
instinctive vigour of their natural abilities, 
and forcing their way into enviable. distinc- 
tinction. Here they take. their stand on 
some conspicuous eminence, and diffuse 
around them a sacred light, which is at 
once beneficial to the community, advan- 
tageous to themselves, and. honourable to 
the country which gave them birth. 

But it is not to the development of 
superior talents in humble life, that the 
cherishing hand of liberal patronage, and 
munificent remuneration, fos been ex- 
clusively confined. Merit in the more 
exalted stations of life, is never suffered to 
pine in unnoticed languor; and in the 
middling ranks of the community, superior 
talents are soon drawn from their retreats, 
and transplanted into a soil more congenial 
with their nature, and more favourable to 
their growth and fruitfulness. This last 
position, a biographical sketch of the gen- 
tleman whose portrait accompanies this 
article, will fully illustrate. 
wa, wo Frost was the son of Mr. 

illiam Frost, a highly respectable grocer 
of Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, where, 
for many years, he pursued his business 
with credit and advantage. Here the son, 
who was a twin, and a seven-months child, 
was born in the year 1803. There were 
several other children, but at present, this 
is the only surviving branch of 
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the family. | M: 


Having obtained at home the rudiments of 
education, on leaving the paternal roof, he 
was placed at Langley House school near 
Windsor, where he acquired a competent 
knowledge of the classics, and made a 
proficiency in general learning. 

The particular bent of genius it is some- 
times as difficult to trace, as it is to ascer- 
tain its early development. Genius has 
been defined to be good natural talents 
accidentally determined. Yet all must 
allow,, that in certain individuals, there is 
an wufdefinable attachment to particular 
pursuits, “@ predisposition to investigate 


Some peculiar class of objects, in the fol- 
lowing of which a T age may 
be @xpected, than if the mind had been 


destined to trayel in another tract, for which 
it felt no sucht predilection. 
“~~ Be ‘this, however, as it me Mr. Frost 
at avery earl was strongly prepos- 
sessed favour of medical ; and 
when he afterwards turned his attention to 
botanical . researches, the medical virtues of 
the vegetable kingdom, always held in his 
estimation. a ominant rank. Follow- 
ing this propensity of inclination, in the 
181 wad as a pupil with 
Mr. Brookes the celebrated anatomist, with 
Mr. Brande the distinguished chemist, and 
with Dr. Pearson, At the same time he ob- 
tained a knowledge of pharmaceutical pre- 
parations by assisting Mr. Wallett, the late 
well-known apothecary to Bethlem Hospi- 
tal. He subsequently became a pupil of 
Dr. Monro and of Sir George Tuthill, the 
physicians of Bethlem, and attended their 
practice in that hospital for three years. 

Having turned his attention to the stud 
of plants, Mr. Frost soon made himself 
acquainted with the principles of botanical 
science ; and finding how much medical 
botany had been neglected throughout the 
country, in the year 1821 he instituted the 
Medico-Botanical Society, which has met 
with unexampled support from many of 
the most distinguished characters in the 
nation. This society has lately been 
honoured with the names of several of the 
Royal Family, and above all, by the 
transcendent patronage of His present 
ajesty. ‘ 3 
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Having thus, by unremitting industry 
and unwearied application, excited the 
favourable notice of scientific men, Mr. 
Frost, in 1822, was chosen by Dr. George 
Pearson to deliver lectures on botany in his 
justly celebrated theatre. 

In 1823, Mr. Frost was elected, at the 
request of the late Sir James Edward 
Smith, to deliver a course of lectures on 
botany in the Royal Institution. In this 
he acquitted himself so well, as to receive 
the flattering approbation of the then dis- 
tinguished president, Earl Spencer. 

In 1824, Mr. Frost was again chosen to 
deliver another course of lectures in the 
same institution. This circumstance fur- 
nishes a more decisive testimony in his 
favour than any language of approbation 
could express. During the same year, he 
was elected an honorary member of the 
Medical Society of Baltimore in America, 
as a mark of respect for his judicious 
observations, on various medicines, which 
— in the medical journals of the 

ay. 

The connexion of Mr, Frost with the 
Royal Institution, and the conspicuous 
rank, which as a lecturer he sustained, soon 
opened for him a more extensive list of 
acquaintance, and introduced him to the 
principal and most distinguished culti- 
vators of botanical science. The advan- 
tages resulting from this introduction, he 
neither hesitated to embrace, nor neglected 
to improve. On every favourable oppor- 
tunity he contrived to levy a contribution, 
that might increase his stores of botanical 
knowledge, and few opportunities were 

rmitted to pass, that did not augment 

is acquisition, 
_ Nor were his daily acquirements suffered 
to pass by unnoticed unrewarded. 
Towards the end of 1824, Mr. Frost was 
elected to the honourable and important 
office of secretary to the Royal Humane 
Society. In 1825, he became a Fellow of 
the Antiquarian and Linnean Societies, and 
a member of the Royal Institution. In 
1827 he was chosen to lecture on Botany 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and during the 
—_ year, the Royal Society of Edin- 
urgh have honoured him by their choice, 
The present year has also been distinguish- 
ed by his having presented to the Medico. 
Botanical Society, the whole of his Her- 
barium, consisting of many thousand 


specimens of exotic and other plants; and 
a short time since, the Emperor of the Bra- 
zils was pleased to appoint him a Knight 
of the Imperial Order of the Cross, as a 
token of his -majesty’s high esteem and con- 
sideration for that society. 
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From the date which records the period 
of his birth, it will be seen, that Mr. 
Frost is still a very voung man. This 
circumstance furnishes a sufficient reason, 
why the public have been but partially fa- 
voured with the result of his indefatigable 
researches. Among men of science this 
result is, however, well known, and duly 
appreciated. This may be gathered from 
the numerous titles with which he has been 
invested, and the various marks of honour- 
able distinction which are associated with 
his name, and which very few at his age 
have been permitted to acquire, 

His lectures, however, having found their 
way into the world, are not likely to remain 
unknown, wherever botany is cultivated as 
a science. His oration, delivered before 
the Medico-Botanical Society of London 
on the 13th of October, 1826, (which 
has been published at their request, and 
dedicated by permission to His late Royal 
Highness the Duke of York,) contains a 
brief outline of the objects which the 
society has in view, and of the ends to 
which all its energies are directed. 

Another oration delivered by Mr. Frost 
before the same society on the 12th of 
October, 1827, and dedicated by permis- 
sion to His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, enters still more fully into the 
designs of the society, urges the necessity 
of cultivating the science of botany in 
reference to medicine, and enforces the 
study, both from the advantages which had 
already resulted from it, and the extensive 
communications with similar institutions in 
foreign countries, that they had happily 
opened. This oration also expatiates on 
the increasing patronage which the society 
was daily acquiring, from the acquisition of 
new members, at once capable of rendering 
it pecuniary support, and of enriching its 
scientific stores. 

In an introductory lecture to a course 
on botany, delivered in the theatre of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, dedi- 
cated to His Majesty, and published during 
the present year, Mr. Frost enters largely 
into the history of botanical researches, 
giving in detail the discoveries that have 
been made in different periods, and nam- 
ing the individuals who have distinguished 
themselves in former years. In this, he 
traces the strong resemblance that in many 
instances subsists between animals and 
plants, in both of which the wisdom, good- 
ness, and power of an all-wise Creator are 
always apparent, On the 27th of March, 
1828, Mr. Frost had the honour of present- 
ing the preceding introductory lecture to 
his Majesty, and he now enjoys the satisfac- 
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tion of knowing that it was most graciously 
received. 

Of the Medico-Botanical Society of 
London, the transactions are now regularly 
published. These contain much valuable 
information, not merely in reference to the 
local events which occur within the range of 
its immediate operations, but in respect of 
others that take place in various parts of 
the world. The intercourse opened with 
Mexico, and numerous places in South 
America, and the communications with the 
East, promise to deposit in this society a 
concentration of all that is valuable to 
medicine in the botanical region. The 
committee of correspondence of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
hold out every inducement of communica- 
tion to distant individuals, manifesting at 
once a readiness to receive any vegetable 
production that may be deemed beneficial 
to medicine, and to furnish information on 
such topics as the correspondent may 
require, 

Of the course of lectures on botany, de- 
livered at St. Thomas’s Hospital, the fol- 
lowing is an outline of the plan :— 

DIVISION I. 

“ History of the science; its application 
to arts, and medicine. Definition of a 
plant ; its structure and organization ; func- 
tions of absorption, transpiration, and se- 
cretion. Chemical changes to which it is 
liable. Proximate principles and elements 
of plants considered. Different theories of 
vegetable physiology. 

“ DIVISION II. 

“Arrangement of plants in artificial 
and natural systems by Linneus and De 
Jussieu. Illustrations of the classification 
of Linneus. Explanation of generic and 
specific characters of plants. Nomencla- 
ture and localities considered. 

“ DIVISION III. 

“Medical Botany ; which comprehends 
the plants contained in the London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin pharmacopeia, a know- 
ledge of which is essential to the student 
in medicine. Preparations of plants for 
pharmaceutical purposes. Modes of ex- 
siccating plants for an Hortus Siccus : and 
conclusion of the course.” 


In 1827, Mr. Frost published a pamphlet, 
containing remarks on the Mustard-tree 
mentioned in the New Testament, dedicated 
by permission to the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, After quoting the opinions of various 
authors respecting the plant, shrub, or tree, 
mentioned in Matthew xiii. 31, 32, and 
stating his objections against the positions 
they have advanced and the conclusions 
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they. have drawn, he proceeds to notice that 
the Phytolacca dodecandria is most pro- 
bably the tree to which the sacred writer 
alludes. In support of this opinion, he 
advances the following reasons. ; 

“14. Because it is one of the largest trees 
in the country where the observation was 
made. 2. Because it has the smallest seed 
of any tree in that country. 3. Because it 
is used both as a culinary vegetable and 
medicinal stimulant, which common mus- 
tard is also», 4. Because a species of the 
same genus ‘is well known in the United 
States by the term ‘ wild mustard.’ 5. Be- 
cause the ultimate chemical elements of the 
seed Sinapis nigra and Phytolacca dode- 
candria are the same.” 

In the preceding observations, it cannot 
be denied that many striking coincidences 
are pointed out, and that much ingenuity 
is displayed in their arrangement. This 
perhaps, on such a subject, is the utmost 
that we have any reason to expect, as all 
must’ admit that demonstration can never 
be acquired ; and those who are resolved 
to suspend their assent until this is attained, 
bid fair to end their days in scepticism, 

Throughout the whole of Mr. Frost’s 
lectures and orations, the Great First Cause 
is always kept in view. In the organiza- 
tion of plants, and the delicate structure of 
flowers, he discovers power and wisdom 
happily combined. is researches into 
the arcana of nature lead him up to “ na- 
ture’s God,” and teach him to hail dis- 
covery with reverence, and to blend science 
with adoration. 


THOUGHTS ON CHRISTIAN HOLINESS. 


(Concluded from col. 890.) 

Tue work of sanctification commences in 
the soul, when, by the power of the holy 
Spirit, the sinner obtains an awakening and 
— discovery of his guilt and danger. 

ometimes this discovery is sudden, at 
other times gradual. It is often attended 
with the most pungent distress, and always 
with such an abhorrence of sin, as leads to 
its entire renunciation, His mind is prin- 
cipally affected at first. with a sense of the 
wrath of God, and his immediate danger 
of damnation: hence, he eagerly inquires, 
“What must I do to be saved?” But he 
learns that, “ Jesus Christ, by the grace of 
God, tasted death for every man,” and that 
whosoever believeth in him shall receive 
the remission of his sins, and be interested 
in all the benefits and blessings of the atone- 
ment. Cheered by these gracious decla- 
rations, he struggles to lay hold of the pro- 
mise, and at length, by the assistance of 
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the Spirit, he is enabled firmly to rely on 

the merits of the Redeemer; his painful 

sense of condemnation vanishes, and a full 
rsuasion of the divine favour abides in 
is mind. 

Already the work of sanctification is not 
only begun, but: considerably advanced in 
his soul, But hitherto he has been carried 
forward in the path of duty, almost entirely 
by a su tural impulse, without having 
principles or feelings, or con- 
ducted himself by any systematic course of 
duty, or spiritual warfare, and a stranger to 
those painful efforts and doubtful struggles 
which many who are considerably advanced 
in the divine life are acquainted with. But 
when the ardour of his first love is some- 
what abated, which usually happens, a sort 
of reaction takes place in his soul; his 
innate corruptions, which he had perhaps 
thought were dead, recover in some de- 
gree from the shock which they had re- 
ceived when the love of God was shed 
abroad in his heart, and reassert their claim 
to the dominion of his soul, When he 
was under the warm and powerful excite- 
ment of his first love, he, without difficulty, 
could vanquish his spiritual enemies; but 
now his religious feelings have become 
somewhat obtuse and dull, so that he feels 
as if he had to fight in cold blood. In 
short, he finds himself so pressed, that he 
is persuaded he must either relinquish the 
contest, or commence a course of vigorous 
and unwearied application to the great busi- 
ness of salvation. Upon the latter he re- 
solves, and accordingly he cries mightily 
and unceasingly to God for grace to help 
him in the time of need ; he carefully ab- 
stains from all sin, ceaselessly watches his 
thoughts, words, temper, and desires, avails 
himself of all the means of grace, and = 
ticularly he endeavours to maintain his faith 
in God through the Redeemer in lively 
exercise. 

Steadily pursuing this course of duty, he 
soon discovers that he is rising superior to 
his foes, and receiving daily accessions of 

and comfort; but his holy ambi- 
tion, and his spiritual hunger after righte- 
ousness, increases in proportion to his reli- 
gious acquirements. The fervent breathing 
of his soul is, 
“ Now let me gain perfection’s height ; 
Now let me into nothing fall ; 
Be less than nothing in thy sight; 
And thou, O Christ, be all in all.” 
At length he is persuaded that God has 


his whole heart. e has such intense love 


to God and all mankind, such victory over 
sin, such deep humility, purity of intention, 
and unruffled serenity of soul, that he has no 
doubt of being, as the apostle would say, 


“sanctified wholly.” Perhaps he may know 
the very moment when the finishing stroke was 
ao image in his soul; God may 

ve suddenly come to his temple, and 
instantly given the death-blow to his inbred 
corruptions; but be that as it may, he 
knows the work is done; he is unspeak- 
ably happy, he rejoices evermore, anger, 
pride, and lust, with every other evil tem- 
per, have no more existence, love takes up 
all the _ His every breath is the 
prayer of love, the unutterable aspiration of 
“boundless charity divine.” His soul 
burns with desire for the conversion of all 
mankind; and to promote the glory of 
God, and the good of man, he deems no 
abasement too low, and no labour too 
severe. One of the most remarkable effects 
of this blessed state of grace, is profound 
humility; he has all the while the most 
lively impression of his littleness and un- 
worthiness, and uniformly acknowledges 
that it is free grace that makes him to differ 
from others. 

The process of sanctification, that has 


just been described, may not be circum- 


stantially applicable to every one’s expe- 
rience; but there will, it is presumed, be 
something very much resembling it in every 
case where this glorious salvation is realized. 
Will any question the possibility of rising 
so high in purity? let such read the de- 
scription which St. Paul has given of per- 
fect love in the 13th chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians. Let him read 
the following statements and promises re- 
specting this great blessing: “Then will 1 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean; from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols, will I cleanse you,” Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25-29. ‘Christ loved the church, 
and gave himself for it, that he might pre- 
sent it to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,” 
Eph. v. 25—27. “The very God of peace 
sanctify you wholly ; and I pray God your 
whole spirit, soul, and body may be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” 1 Thess. v.23. The 
grace of God that bringeth salvation, hath 
appeared unto all men; teaching us, that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly 
in this present world: looking for the glo- 
rious appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who gave himself for us, that he might © 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify 
unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works,” Titus ii. 11—14. 

But many persons who admit the neces- 
sity of sanctification, are nevertheless vio- 
lently opposed to the doctrine of entire 
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Thoughts on Christian Holiness. 


sanctification. They admit that a man 
must enjoy love before he can enter 
heaven, yet while he lives he struggles in 
vain to lay hold upon it. Perhaps, in re- 

to some people, this controversy is 
more formidable in appearance than in 
reality ; were each party to make all the 
concession which in reality their judgments 
do make, they would, it is probable, find 
themselves at no great distance. 

Now, those who most strenuously main. 
tain the doctrine of full sanctification, be- 
lieve, nevertheless, that no man can arrive 
at a point in holiness, beyond which there 
is no farther progress to be made ; invari- 
ably asserting it to be the duty and privi- 
ledge of every believer to “ grow in grace” 
to the latest period of his life. They also 
acknowledge, that the holiest men are still 
within the reach of temptation, and the 
subjects of much ignorance, and its neces- 
sary consequents, mistakes and infirmities. 
This ignorance will necessarily occasion 
much that is wrong in their affections, as 
they may love one person more, and an- 
other less than they ought to do, from mere 
ignorance of their real characters. Also, 
from the infirmities of the human system, 
they may be subject to a thousand disquiet- 
ing fears and apprehensions, which may 
be both painful to themselves, and trouble- 
some to those about them. Natural de- 
fect of memory may, in some persons, 
occasion many inadvertent aberrations of 
mind from spiritual objects, and even 
omissions of duty. But now, all the irre- 
gularities of a man’s temper and conduct, 
which arise from merely physical causes, 
are carefully to be distinguished from those 
that are voluntary and wilful: the latter 
alone fixes upon him the charge of moral 
turpitude ; for the former he is no more 
accountable than is the ass for its dulness, 
or the tiger for its fierceness. 

But though these infirmities are consis- 
tent with Christian perfection, they may 
not be consistent with angelical perfection, 
nor with the immaculate holiness of the 
heavenly world. Having at least the ap- 
pearance of evil, and being the offspring of 
the original transgression, it may not, per- 
haps, be wise to assert that they do not 
need the expiation of the cross. From 
them all, however, death will liberate the 
believer, destroying the corruptible bud 
which gave them existence. 

But should any one, not satisfied with 
these concessions, affirm that a believer 
cannot live without committing wilful sin, 
that the best of men are “carnal, and sold 
under sin,” I would not hesitate to brand 
such a doctrine as a scandalous libel on 
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Christ and his gospel. All the presump- 
tions of reason are 0 to such a 
notion. For, first, all our ideas of the cha- 
racter of God teach us, that, as he is infi- 
nitely holy himself, so he must delight in 
the perfect holiness of his creatures; con- 
sequently, if any of them come short of this 
holiness, it is not because he withholds, or 
is not able to give, the needful grace, but 
because they are avoidably unfaithful to the 
grace given. Ifthe provisions of the gos 
are inadequate to the moral wants of his 
creatures, we cannot ibly su that 
it was because God would 
But to suppose the 1 insufficient to 
salvation of man, is to 
falsify his own declarations, and grossly to 
reproach him in all his attributes. 

Every Christian will allow, that a man 
may expect salvation to a very considerable 
extent at least, for less than this he cannot 
say, without throwing away his Bible. But 
to suppose that the gospel scheme provides 
for the partial, and not for the entire salva- 
tion of believers, that it will give them the 
victory over some sins, and at some times 
only, and not over all sins, and at all times, 
and that, upon the whole, it leaves the 
work half done, is such a strange notion, 
and so repugnant to all the decisions of 
reason, that no man certainly ought to 
adopt it as part of his creed, unless he 
finds it clearly revealed in the word of God. 
But when we find the scriptures entirely 
silent as to any such thing, chen they con- 
tinually maintain the very contrary doctrine, 
as we have already seen, and as might be 
further shewn by an abundant multiplica- 
tion of similar passages, we may well won- 
der how such a wretched idea could find 
admission into the mind of a regenerated 


person. 

But the principal arguments for this 
hybrid gospel is drawn from facts and ex- 
perience. Its advocates declare they can- 
not find, and never knew, a who 
lived without sin.. Now, if this position 
were really tenable, still it would not be 
the shadow of an argument, when contra+ 
dicted by plain passages of scripture. But 
the argument itself is just of as much value 
as the argument of the rustic against astro- 
nomy, who denies the ibility of ascer- 
taining the magnitude, distance, &c. of the 
heavenly bodies, 1st, because he cannot do 
it; and 2d, because he never conversed 
with a person that could; and 3d, he be- 
lieves the thing impossible in itself. 

It is admitted that all sin must be de- 
stroyed sometime before a man enters hea- 
ven: but this will not take place until 
death, we are told. Does the body thew 
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commit sin? or when the soul drops the 
body, will it thei and there drop all the 
remains of pride, selfishness, wrath, and 
envy? -Alas! if this is good divinity, it is 
lame philosophy. The body, it is true, by 
means of its infirmities, clogs the soul in 
its spiritual exercises, and by means of its 
senses and appetites, continually solicits it 
to sin: yet, neither can the body itself com- 


. mit sin, nor compel the soul to do so. 


Hence, though the disunion of the soul and 
body will emancipate the believer from a 
thousand temptations and hinderances, yet 
by such disunion he will not lose a particle 
of moral impurity. 

In concluding, I would observe, that the 
most exalted holiness that can be attained 
by man, is still susceptible of endless im- 
provement. The Christian may love God 
with all his heart, and consequently be de- 
livered from all pride, self-will, and every 
other unholy temper: yet every Christian 
grace may be constantly receiving acces- 
sions of strength, and lustre of beauty, and 
richness. If some degree of apparent dis- 
crepancy are attached to these points, it is a 
discrepancy to which we are fairly con- 
ducted by the statements of scripture. Rea- 
son, therefore, will not revolt at the idea of 
a man being. perfect, and yet improving ; 
for right reason is ever ready to confess its 
incapacity to fathom the deep things of 
God. W. Rosinson. 


THE NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGES OF AN 
EDUCATED MINISTRY. 


Amoncst the various means which the 
Deity employs for imparting a knowledge 
of his will to man, and evangelizing the 
world, the ministry of the gospel occupies 
the most distinguished and important place. 
By this grand instrument, Christianity was 
first introduced to the attention of mankind, 
and through the same medium, under the 
direction of infinite wisdom, its empire has 
been mightily extended, and will be per- 
petuated to the end of time. ll other 
modes of inculcating the doctrines of our 
holy religion, are confessedly subordinate 
and subservient thereto; and hence it is a 
matter of the first importance that all who 
“are destined to the pastoral office, and 
would be able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment,” should possess not only zeal, piety, 
and an inward call to the mmistry, but a 
cultivation of mind suited to the efficient 
discharge of their holy and honourable avo- 
cation. 

. It is perfectly idle to allege, as an excuse 
for an uneducated ministry, that the apos- 
tles and first teachers of the gospel were 


destitute of, or heeded not, the extrinsic 
aids of human learning; and that to require 
them as a qualification for the pastoral 
office, is an officious attempt to supersede, 
or intermeddle with, the divine appoint- 
ment. Unless it can be proved, agreeably 
to the papal doctrine, that the church still 
possesses miraculous and infallible powers, 
that its ministers are still endued with ple- 
nary inspiration, and may appeal to “signs 
and wonders” in support of their claims, 
(pretensions which in our day must either 
be the result of fraud or fanaticism,) we 
take such an objection to be altogether gra- 
tuitous and invalid. 

Because Christianity was introduced, and 
had made considerable progress in the 
world, long .before a single book of the 
New Testament was written, the Roman 
church erroneously infers that Christianity 
is still to be propagated by miraculous 
agency, and that a written revelation is, 
therefore, but of secondary importance, and 
altogether a very inadequate standard of 
human faith and duty. But as Protestants 
ag the continuation of miraculous powers - 
in the church, and appeal to scripture alone 
as an all-sufficient revelation of the divine 
will, they must admit the value of secondary 
acquirements to illustrate and enforce the 
sacred record. 

The advantages of education in the gene- 
ral avocations of life, are admitted on all 
hands; and surely it cannot be less neces- 
sary or desirable in those who are set apart 
for the sacred ministry. Most Protestant 
communities have made some provision for 
this important object ; and that all have not 
done so who possess the means, is, I think, 
matter of regret. Standing on. the vantage 
ground prepared for us, methinks we are 
too prone to forget the obligations we are 
under to the learning as well as the faith 
and piety of our venerable reformers. Had 
not these veterans, in the Christian cause, 
combined extraordinary attainments with 
glowing courage and devotedness, is it too 
much to affirm that the whole of Chris- 
tendom would have groaned to this day be- 
neath the tyranny of Papal superstition ? 
We are content to reap the fruit of their 
labours, to partake their triumphs, while we 
neglect or depreciate the means which have 
reared the glorious superstructure. A suc- 
cession of able divines, men combining with 
exalted piety, talent and learning of a re- 
spectable order, is indispensably necessary, 
and should be provided for by every Pro- 
testant community. 

Although we think the idea very errone- 
ous, that a minister cannot be an effective 
teacher of the great and opulent, without 
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ing the same degree of worldly rank 
and splendour as his hearers, yet the edu- 
cated classes have a right to expect that he 
“who ministers to them in holy things,” 
should have an equal, if not a superior cul- 
tivation of intellect to themselves. — Ceteris 
paribus, provided he is not deficient in 
zeal and piety, a well-educated man is 
equally qualified to instruct the poor and 
the rich, the learned and the unlearned. 
He will know how to adapt his discourses 
to the general capacity of his hearers, to 
elevate his style when addressing a refined 
audience, and to “condescend to men of 
low estate ;” and imitating the example of 
an apostle, who eminently possessed the 
rarest qualifications both human and divine, 
he will endeavour “to become all things to 
all men, if by any means he may save 
some.” 

It must also be recollected that we live 
in an age when “the schoolmaster is 
abroad,” when general knowledge is being 
diffused amongst all ranks of society. If, 
therefore, the religious instructors of the 
people do not “pursue the triumph and 
partake the gale” of knowledge, and make 
a corresponding advance in the scale of 
intellect, but are content to abide in the 
station they occupied half a century ago, 
they must necessarily be left behind in the 
march of intellect, lose their hold on the 
public mind, and cease to command that 
veneration and esteem, which the man of 
superior attainments and piety is sure to 
receive from the people of his charge. If 
it be desirable that popular education should 
be disciplined by religion, it is imperatively 
necessary that ministers should possess an 
education suited to the dignity and impor- 
tance of the pastoral office. 

“With all appliances and means” for 
the education of the people, it becomes the 
paramount and indispensable duty of every 
religious denomination, whose finances will 
permit, to require of all: its candidates for 
the ministry, and furnish them with the 
means of obtaining, such a general and theo- 
logical education as will qualify them to 
maintain a respectable influence in society, 
and defend and illustrate the doctrines of 
our holy religion, through the medium of 
the pulpit and the press. When we consi- 
der too, that the press has now become more 
than ever the engine of imparting a good 
or evil bias to the popular mind, that the 
advocates of complete or partial infidelity 
are labouring by this means to shake the 
foundation or subvert the essentials of Chris- 
tianity, and that habits of reading are 
becoming general with the lower orders 
of society, how important is it that they 
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who “are set for the exposition and de- 
fence of the truth,” should be able to wield 
this instrument with ability and effect, to 
foil the champions of error at their own 
weapons, to give the antidote’ a force and 
circulation commensurate with the diffu- 
sion and virulence of the poison, and to 
satisfy the literary thirst excited by popular 
education, with cheap and wholesome pub- 
lications on religion, morals, and general 
knowledge. 

“A new race of writers,” says an able 
and elegant author of the present day, “is 
required, who shall build upon a higher 
philosophy than that of the old Aristotelian 
school, and who, renovated by the spirit of 
a new age, shall walk abroad in the liberty 
which religion and reason asign to them. 
If a writer who equal talents 
with Junius, and who had on his side what 
the other wanted, the force of truth, there 
can be no doubt that he would exercise a 
paramount sway over his contemporaries, 
and leave behind a long enduring autho- 
rity, and a lasting reputation. 

“A religious writer of popular talents, and 
of forcible style, could hive no station of 
more extensive usefulness than the direction 
of a weekly newspaper. Neither the pulpit 
nor the senate-house could afford him a 
more ample field. Every good cause would 
require his assistance, and would receive 
his easy and effectual support. He could 
open the fountain of public liberality, and 
direct its currents wherever they were re- 
quired, while at the same time he could 
mould the exertions of benevolent societies, 
and shape them into a more efficient form. 
Unconfined to any party, he would be the 
mutual benefactor of all, and their general 
defence, for, lightly armed, and ever ready 
for action, he might be the earliest to repel 
an attack, and the first to lead in ad- 
vance.”* 

But what can be expected of men who 
are permitted to “y § immediately from the 
loom, the stall, or the shop-board, into the 
pulpit, and assume the title of reverend 
without the slightest literary qualification, 
or the possession of more general know- 
ledge than the bulk of their hearers, taken at 
an average. Such proceedings are a 
burlesque upon the sacred office, and can 
only tend to excite the sneer of the infidel 
and the worldling. I do not deny that 
such men have been useful, but I must be 
allowed to say their usefulness must have 
been greatly, and in future will be much more, 
circumscribed by their ignorance. Talent 


© Advancement of Society in Knowledge and 
Religion. By James Douglas, Esq. Ist Edition, 
Edinburgh, 1825. - 
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and genius should no longer be suffered to 
pine in neglect, untutored and unassisted, 
and expend their energies comparatively in 
vain, while their are left to the 
precarious intervals of an itinerant or other 
ministry, to supply, by private study and 
self-instruction, the deficiencies or neglect 
of a previous education. 

The fostering hand of education is neces- 
sary to direct the energies of talent, and 

revent genius wasting its efforts “on the 

esert air.” And in addition to what I 
have urged of the necessity of ministers 
keeping pace with the progress of know- 
ledge, being qualified to address every de- 
scription of hearers, to repel the assaults of 
infidelity, and to defend and illustrate the 
doctrines of religion by means of the pulpit 
and the press, and of there being some cor- 
respondence between the address and attain- 
ments of the ministerial character, it should 
be remembered, as an argument of consi- 
derable importance to every class of dis- 
senters, that to elevate the standard of qua- 
lification for the sacred office, is the very 
means of increasing the demand for reli- 
gious teaching, and augmenting the funds 
for maps the ministry. 

“ We quite agree with our author,” says 
a judicious critic, “that able and learned 
ministers will not be valued in proportion 
to their scarcity. Were all our academies 
to be closed, the only consequence would 
be, that uneducated ministers, ignorant and 
vulgar intruders intu the sacred office, would 
fill. up the vacancies, and bring down to a 
still lower level, both the demand for effi- 
cient religious instruction, and the funds for 
maintaining the’ Christian ministry. It is 
the quality of competent religious teaching 
to produce a demand for itself, and to elicit 
from the mind and heart, that holy relish 
and —_ that sense of spiritual want, 
and that perception of spiritual good, to 
which it forms the appropriate supply. 

“Tt is thus with the Bible as it is with 
the able ministry of the word: the gift 
must ofien precede and give birth to the 

er of appreciating it. That want of 
iscrimination which is le on too 
many of our congregations, and which leads 
them to be content with almost any and 
every description of preaching that can fill 
up the hour, must ultimately be traced to 
the low quality of the previous instruction. 
In every point of view, the natural remedy 
for a depreciation of the ministry, as indi- 
cated by a diminution in the funds for its 
support, would seem to be, to insist upon 
higher qualifications as a pre-requisite for 
the sacred office. For after all, the cha- 
racter of our congregations will eventually 


be determined, by the ‘attainments, the 
social respectability, the moral attraction 
and weight, of their pastors.”* 

In a preceding volume of the same jour- 
nal, the critic, after observing that the dis- 
senting pastors of the 17th century were for 
the most part university men, that many of 
their successors and pupils inherited their 
learning, and did honour to their instructors, 
and that the ministers who occupied their 

ulpits from about 1720 to 1770, were 
Cacnght up after the regular methods of 
what may be called the old school, re- 
marks, “Then arose “new-school and no- 
school divines; learning and orthodoxy 
parted company: the former ,turned Soci- 
nian and died, the latter became a Metho- 
dist. That season of effervescence passed, 
we have seen dissenting academies multi- 
plied in all directions, and among almost all 
denominations, with what advantage to the 
cause of sound learning and piety, the next 
generation will more fully shew.” 

But that the Wesleyans and one or two 
other sects should have made no provision 
for the education of their ministers, is a 
barrier to their usefulness, the continuance 
of which can only be attributed to preju- 
dice. Surely it is of far more uence 
to subject every candidate, of suitable talents 
and piety, to a proper test of literary quali- 
fication, than to require his assent to dog- 
mas which are allowed on all hands not to 
be essential to salvation. 

With regard to the necessity or desirable- 
ness of education for the pastoral office, I 
conceive there can be but one opinion 
amongst competent judges. For the ques- 
tion simply amounts to this: Is the progress 
of the gospel, ceteris paribus, more likely 
to be accelerated by an educated or an un- 
educated ministry? We must not confound 
the annexation of learning to piety with 
the practice (too prevalent in some quarters) 
of trusting almost entirely to academical 
studies, as a qualification for the desk. The 
abuse of any thing can never disprove its 
utility. And by thus making literature and 
science the handmaids of piety, we are so 
far from attempting to supersede spiritual 
by human attainments, that we are taking 
the very method to render the former effi- 
cient, and improve the talents committed to 
our care. 

Since miracles have ceased, the allega- 
tion of such a plea against ministerial edu- 
cation involves the absurdity of expecting 
the end without the means, and is charge- 
able with the fanaticism. On this 
point, the following remarks of an eminent 


* Eclectic Review, August, 1827, 
+ Ibid. September, 1824. 
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divine in the Wesleyan connexion,{ though 
immediately referring to a particular de- 
partment of the missionary work, are, in 
my view, equally applicable to the pastoral 
office in general. 

“ Deep piety, and soundness in the faith, 
though essentially necessary, are not the 
only requisites: they should be men of 
learning, clear heads, and sound judgments. 
It is gross enthusiasm, that expects God to 
work without means. He requires them ; 
and he will ever use the choicest in pre- 
ference to the meanest. Means are his 
creatures, and he will use them. What 
had we been as a people, had we not, under 
God, had, as our founder, a man, who for 
various learning, soundness of judgment, 
unquestionable zeal, extensive benevolence, 
deep piety, and vastness of mind, had few 
equals, perhaps no superior, in the uni- 
verse ?”” 

Now, if it be thought necessary to send 
out only educated men to certain depart- 
ments of the missionary field, surely it is 
equally, nay far more necessary, to provide 
well-informed men to combat the sophisms 
and prejudices of our semi-infidels and 
worldly a at home, whose hos- 
tility to the gospel, veiled by the most spe- 
cious refinements of learning and civiliza- 
tion, requires to be met by weapons of 
much higher polish than do the palpable 
gross and idle superstitions of the heathen 
world. None but learned men are fitted to 
refute their sophism, conciliate their atten- 
tion, and challenge their belief. 

The pious and justly celebrated Dr. Watts, 
in his Improvement of the Mind, strongly 
urges the necessity of a competent know- 
ledge of the learned languages, and espe- 
cially the original tongues of sacred writ, 
upon every student of divinity, and ob- 
serves, “Scarce any man should be thought 
worthy of the name of a solid divine, or a 
skilful teacher of the gospel, in these days 
of light and liberty, unless he has a pretty 
good knowledge of the Greek of the New 
Testament.” ‘It must be very useful to a 
divine,” he further adds, “to understand 
something of natural science,” as, by the 
assistance of this study, he may communi- 
cate so much of the astonishing works of 
God in the formation and government of 
this visible world, as may assist the trans- 
fusion of the same ideas into the minds of 
his hearers, and raise them to the same 
exercises of devotion.” 

The late pious and learned Dr. Dwight, 
president of Yale College, Connecticut, 
during his tour in New England and New 


} Dr. Adam Clarke. 
118.—voL. x. 


York, paid particular attention to the reli- 
gious state of the districts he visited, and 
had frequent occasion to observe the evils 
of an uneducated ministry. With the ex- 
ception of the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists, it seems that most 
of the sects prevailing in those states of the 
American union, leave the education of 
their ministers to chance, or treat it with 
perfect indifference and And in 
reference to the character of the ministry 
amongst these denominations in the several 
places he visited, he remarks, “‘Their minis- 
ters are ordinarily farmers, mechanics, or 
uneducated itinerants, started into the desk 
by the spirit of dism; recom. 
zeal; unable to teach, and often even to 
learn. In the desk, almost all such men 
vociferate in a manner, which in every other 
place would be thought grossly indecent ; 
and murder arguments and language. They 
are destitute of dignity, propriety, and can- 
dour; coarse and clownish in their man- 
ners, and uncouth in their elocution. Pub- 
lic worship is, therefore, either not cele- 
brated at all, or celebrated in a forbidding 
and vulgar manner. Licentiousness always 
follows instantly the loss of public worship ; 
and contempt for religion regularly follows 
the administration of it by ignorant men.” 

Then, after giving an account of the 
literary and theological education which 
every candidate for the Presbyterian minis- 
try in Connecticut, is required to possess, 
and of the rigid examination to which they 
are subjected, before they can enter upon 
the pastoral office, this eminent divine ob- 
serves, “Let me solicit you to take a cur- 
sory view of the care and caution used from 
the beginning, in introducing a candidate 
into the ministry. Let me then ask you, 
whether in any business of human life, you 
have known more prudent, or more effec- 
tual expedients employed? Is not the 
utmost security here attained, of receiving 
only the proper candidates? If these mea- 
sures will not ensure a learned, pious, and 
faithful minnistry, what will ?”* 

And the following remarks, taken from 
an admirable address of Dr. Ashbell Green, 
president of New Jersey College, America, 
to the students of that seminary, forcibly 
illustrate the importance of ministerial edu- 
cation, and the prejudices which often lead 
to its depreciation or neglect. 

“ Pious men,” says he, “ without learning, 
know that learning is often with. 
out piety; and as mankind are extremely 


* Dwight’s Travels in New England and New 


York, in a series of Letters toa Friend. Baynes, 
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apt to undervalue, or to affect to despise 
what is not among their own acquisitions, 
learning itself is frequently depreciated even 
by good people, who have never acquired 
it; especially if they have become in any 
degree the leaders of others. They are 
jealous of learned men, and jealous exceed- 
ingly that they are not real friends of reli- 
gion; but if a man of learning appears, 
who is confessedly and eminently pious, 
who, it is acknowledged by all, considers 
religion as superior to learning itself, supe- 
rior to every earthly object and considera- 
tion ; this man they will hear, to him they 
will grant their confidence. Of these attain- 
ments, our own Dickenson and Edwards 
were illustrious examples. Among the very 
first men of their time for intellectual 
strength and furniture, they were still more 
distinguished for piety than for learning. 
In like manner, only pious men of distin- 
guished science, can be fully prepared to 
encounter those who turn science against 
religion. But for a few men of piety, who 
are scholars of the first order, it is impos- 
sible to say what would be the limits of the 
mischief which learned infidels, heretics, 
and formalists would do to religion. For 
although in every respect the power is all 
of God, by which his cause in the earth is 
effectively maintained, yet it is our duty 
carefully to consider, and assiduously to 
employ, the means which he has appointed, 
and which he ordinarily blesses for the 
attainment of this end. And since mira- 
cles have ceased, by which at first Chris- 
tianity was sustained and extended, in 
opposition to all the learning, wit, and 
power of man, it appears that science is to 
be the chief instrument by which religion 
is to be defended against its learned, malig- 
nant, and potent adversaries. When the 
Christian champion, with genius, erudition, 
and truth all in his favour, goes forth against 
this embodied and embattled host of dark- 
ness, it recoils: its learning is combated 
by better learning; its argument by stronger 
argument; and its misrepresentation and 
sophistry by the luminous and resistless dis- 
play of truth.” 

To conclude. The remarks contained in 
the foregoing paper are by no means in- 
tended to discourage the efforts of any pious 
individuals to promote the best interests of 
their fellow-men; but to shew that in the 
present day, when general knowledge is 
being diffused through the community, the 
influence of illiterate men as public teachers 
of religion must be rapidly on the wane; to 
stimulate all who would assume that office, to 
add learning to piety; and to urge every 
religious denomination, which has hitherto 


treated the matter with neglect, as it values 
its extended usefulness, and deprecates a 
loss of its weight in society, to furnish each 
candidate for the ministry with the means 
of obtaining, and require him to 

such a general and theological education, as 
is suited to the dignity and importance of 
the pastoral office.* Arcus. 

Sept. 18th, 1828. 


ON THE POSSESSION OF THE HOLY LAND, 


Mr. Epitor, 

Str,—In the year 1800, the late ingenious 
William Jackson, the musical composer, of 
Exeter, favoured me with the following 
Essay, which I think may deserve a place 
in your magazine, at this interesting period. 
Tue eastern part of the Mediterranean sea 
is the western boundary of a country, which, 
though small in extent, and of little value 
for its productions, has been the scene of 
the early and most important part of the 
Jewish and Christian histories. The Jews 
were settled here many hundred years, and 
at the capital built their famous temple. It 
was also at Jerusalem, and in its neigh- 
bourhood, that the Christian religion was 
first taught, and where its Founder died to 
establish its truth. 

This country, then, claims to be an object 
of attention equally to Jews and Christians ; 
but it has not proved so. I never heard of 
Jewish pilgrimages to Mount Sinai; but 
the Christians have ever considered Jeru- 
salem and the Holy Land, as places to be 
visited with reverence. About six or seven 
hundred years are passed, since all Europe 
thought it worth while to leavé their home 
to recover Judea from the infidels. The 
same spirit appeared at different times 
afterwards, evidently shewing the high im- 
portance of the Holy Land in Christian 
estimation. Whether the prophecy of 
Christ relating to the eternal destruction of 
the temple, be attended to by the Jews, is 
impossible to say; if they despise it, and 
wish for a new temple, as from principle 
they must, what has hindered them long 
since from purchasing Jerusalem, and the 
adjacent parts, from the Turks? Should 
there be any objection to the absolute ces- 
sion of it by the Grand Signior, there seems 
to be none to a renewable lease, The 
same reasoning applies equally to the 
Christians. Very few objections would be 


* The establishment of the two new metropo- 
litan Uuiversities, will soon present facilities for 
the purpose, which will leave those sects which 
have the pecuniary means, without excuse for auy 
farther neglect. 
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made by the present possessor of Judea, 
but might be answered by a small, if gene- 
ral, subscription from the great body of 
~ Christians. Let this be as it may, it is 
certain no attempt has, for a long time, 
been made, to put the Holy Land in the 
hands of those whe might be imagined to 
be most interested in possessing it. 

From the various accounts of those who 
have gone as pilgrims to the holy sepul- 
chre, we find that the Turks practise every 
possible extortion on them ; they make them 
pay for admittance, and for being permit- 
ted to return. As Christian pilgrims, they 
are considered as the very scum of the 
earth, and nothing gives them a chance of 
escaping with life, but the stop it would 
prove to future extortions. 

A late event occasioned the above short 
recapitulation of circumstances, which it 
was necessary to make, for what is about 
to be said on this subject. When the 
French sent Buonaparte to invade Egypt, 
they had things of more importance in their 
design, than the possession of the Holy 
Land. Their first intention being most 
completely frustrated, might not a plan 
have been formed to bargain with the 
Turks for this precious morsel ? 

To prevent being misunderstood, I acquit 
the French of all religious motives; but 
might not the remains of the reverence of 
Christian Europe, have been safely con- 
sidered as a foundation for making an ad- 
vantage, by exhibiting with safety to pil- 
grims, the curiosities of this celebrated 
country? The Turks would once have 
made great sacrifices to have sent the in- 
vaders far from Egypt. This opportunity 
is now lest. When Sir Sidney Smith, in 
his admirable letter to government, called 
himself a “Christian knight,” it brought 
Romildo, and all his bold compeers, before 
our eyes; with them the scene of action, 
and all its former importance. These re- 
membrances naturally induce us to apply 
what we just now did to the French, to 
ourselves. What they might have had 
through terror, might not the English have 
obtained from friendship? The assistance 
which our fleet and forces afforded the 
Turks, would have been thought cheaply 
recompensed by giving up a sepulchre, 
not holy in the estimation of the donor. 
Most probably not a syllable was said 
about it. No Jew applied for his temple, 
or Christian for his church. Mount Sinai 
and Mount Calvary remained equally neg- 
lected, and, for what appears to contrary, 
so they are likely to remain. 

Surely, times and opinions are much 
altered, since more than half a million of 


nen left all things to conquer Judea; and 
the present, when not a Christian knight, 
nor perhaps a Christian bishop, considers 
the subject as worth a moment's attention. 
FINAL APOSTACY POSSIBLE. 


Mr. Epitor, 
S1r,—In the number of the Imperial Ma- 
gazine for July, col. 601, some observations 
are introduced by a correspondent, who 
subscribes himself J. J. on a paper which 
appeared in the number for oak On 
the Doctrine of the Indefectibility of the 
Saints.” As some of J. J.’s remarks are, 
in my view, extraordinary, I wish, through 
the medium of your columns, to lay before 
your readers some animadversjons on them. 
J. J. will not admit to your former cor- 
respondent, That Heb. vi. 4—6, describes 
rsons who had been really converted ; 
ut contends, it relates merely to such as 
have had a strong religious feeling, without 
being the subjects of a saving change ; and 
he endeavours to shew from various scrip- 
tures, that individuals evidently unrege- 
nerate, have gone as far in religion as those 
to whom the passage refers. As an in- 
stance of one illuminated, he refers to Ba- 
laam, Num. xxiv. 3; of one having tasted 
the heavenly gift, and been made a par- 
taker of the Holy Ghost, to Judas, Matt. 
x. 3, 4; of persons having tasted the 
good word of God, to them who, in 
the parable of the sower, are said to have 
received the word with joy, Matt. xiii. 
20, 21; and as an instance of tasting 
the powers of the world to come, he refers 
to Felix, Acts xxiv, 25. Thus, he seems to 
think, he has discovered persons experien- 
cing every thing mentioned Heb. vi. 4—6 ; 
who, notwithstanding, were unconverted. 
But is there not a disparity between the 
cases specified by your correspondent, and 
the passage in question ? 

ith respect to Balaam, for instance, all 

the illumination mentioned is, what he 
boastingly attributes to himself; he took up 
his parable and said, Balaum, the son of 
Beor, hath said, and the man whose eyes 
are opened hath said, &c. But admitting 
him to be a valid witness in his own case, 
on the point of having his eyes opened, is 
the illumination of the same kind with that 
under consideration? This illumination, at 
most, was only prophetical; but the other 
is evidently to be understood spiritually, 
and is much the same, in fact, with regene- 
ration. Thus it is to be understood, where 
the same word occurs elsewhere in the 
epistle: “ But call to remembrance the 
former days, in which, after ye were illumi- 
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nated, ye endured a great fight of afflic- 
tions,” Heb. x. 32; see also Eph. i. 18. 
As then the cases are in no respect parallel, 
the reference to Balaam is altogether irrele- 
vant to the point in hand. 

Respecting Judas, should we admit to 
your correspondent, that he was endowed 
with the power of working miracles, and 
was never sincere in his religious profes- 
sion, what could this admission avail him ? 
Can he prove, that by tasting of the heavenly 
gift, and partaking of the Holy Ghost, 
we are to understand the gift of working 
miracles, and this exclusively? It does not 
indeed appear evident, that to taste of the 
heavenly gift, and to partake of the Holy 
Ghost, mean the same thing; or, that if 
they do, the Holy Ghost is here to be un- 
derstood of his miraculous, and not his 
regenerating and sanctifying influences. 
Certainly it is not said, that Judas had 
tasted the heavenly gift, and had _ partici- 

ated of the Holy Spirit; the reference to 
him is therefore not in point. 

The same may be said concerning the 
persons mentioned in the parable of the 
sower ; the expression used is, not that 
“ they tasted the good word of God,” but 
that they “ received the word with joy.” 
These may not be of the very same import ; 
the words used by the apostle are evidently 
more expressive of the state of grace, than 
those in the parable. Taste in such a con- 
nexion appears to convey the idea of a real 
experience and enjoyment of the blessing 
specified. Thus is Peter to be understood : 
“As new-born babes, desire the sincere 
milk of the word, that ye may grow there- 
by: if so be ye have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious ;” if, or since, ye know from your 
own experience, that the Lord is gracious 
in renewing the mind, forgiving the sins, 
and accepting the persons of them who 
believe the gospel. 1 Pet. ii. 1—3. 

Again, the trembling of Felix, when the 
apostle reasoned concerning righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, can 
hardly be thought equal with tasting the 
powers of the world to come. This latter 
expression would seem to go further than a 
foreboding of danger, from an apprehension 
of a future judgment ; implying apparently 
such a conviction of the truth of Christia- 
nity, from the miraculous operations accom- 
panying its publication, as, under the di- 
vine blessing, led to a cordial reception of 
Jesus as the Messiah, and an experience 
of the life and power of godliness. Be- 
fore J. J. reasons from the texts he cites, as 
parallel with the passage in question, he 
must prove that they are parallel: this, 
however, lie has not even attempted to do. 


one person being illuminated, another tast- 
ing the heavenly gift and partaking of the 
Holy Ghost, a third tasting the good word 
of » a fourth the powers of the world 
to come, and the same person being the 
subject of all these. Completely to ener- 
vate the passage, J. J. must produce an 
instance in which all the particulars speci- 
fied, are found in the same individual, and 
he still undeniably a stranger to vital reli- 
gion. But this he has not done; and this 
he is not able to do. 

But independently of the strong expres- 
sions used by the apostle, the whole con- 
nexion shews he is speaking of persons who 
had been in a state of salvation. When 
he mentions renewing them again to re- 
pentance, he evidently means a true re- 
pentance ; and this too is the state from 
which they are supposed to have fallen. 
Why else the expression, “ To renew them 
again to repentance?” Since, therefore, 
they had been once renewed to repentance, 
(to that repentance, to which, having fallen 
from it, there was little or no hope of again 
renewing them,) they had been in a state of 
divine acceptance. Having fallen from 
the state they had been in, the apostle 
represents them on that account, as being 
obnoxious to impending misery. 

But on the supposition, that the views of 
J. J. are correct, it is not easy to perceive 
wherein their condition was then worse 
than it had been before. They had always, 
according to him, been impenitent, stran- 
gers to real piety, and children of wrath ; 
and if they had never fallen away from 
their profession of the gospel, they must 
have perished for ever. And if they would 
have been renewed again to repentance, to 
such repentance as that of which they had, 
on this supposition, before been the sub- 
jects, it would not have been deserving the 
time and pains, they would have been no 
better for it. Unless, then, the apostle is 
speaking of persons in a converted state, and 
falling from it, and by that means exposing 
themselves to the most awful misery—his 
words are without meaning ; or rather, they 
convey a false meaning. 

Your correspondent objects, that if un- 
derstood of them who have been really con- 
verted to God, “ the text proves too much ; 
that if believers fall away, they can never 
be reclaimed, but must certainly perish.” 
But it is evident, the apostle is not speak- 
ing of the ordinary backslidings of Chris- 
tians, but of a total and wilful apostacy ; 
an apostacy attended by the most aggra- 
vated circumstances; even crucifying to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put- 
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ting him to an open shame; sinning wil- 
fully, after we have received the knowledge 
of the truth, treading under foot the Son of 
God, counting the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith we were sanctified, an unholy 
thing ; and doing despite unto the Spirit of 
grace, Heb. x. 26. Now, should a per- 
son in this manner apostatize, would not 
his condition be most alarming? Is there 
not too much reason to apprehend, the 
apostle has correctly described it? 

But why should it be less difficult to 
renew again to repentance, one who has 
been actually converted, and who has thus 
fallen away, than a mere formal professor, 
who has departed from his profession ? 
Of the two characters, it would appear the 
former was the greater criminal, and there- 
fore in the worst state. The impossibility 
mentioned of renewing again to repent- 
ance the persons in question, is rather an 
evidence of their having once been 
ed of saving grace, than otherwise. It is 
better for men not to have known the way 
of righteousness, than after they have known 
it, to turn from the holy commandment 
delivered to them. 2 Pet. ii. 12. 

J. J. refers to 1 John ii. 19, as support- 
ing his views of “ the certain and final 
salvation of every sincere and genuine be- 
liever in Christ Jesus.” But if this text 
proves any thing in favour of Calvinian 
perseverance, it proves more than the advo- 
cates of the doctrine generally admit; it 
proves not only that true believers cannot 
totally fall away, but that they cannot par- 
tially, and for a time, fall into sin and error. 
“Tf they had been of us,” observes the 
apostle, “ they would, no doubt, have con- 
tinued with us, but they went out, that they 
might be made manifest that they were not 
all of us.’”” Few who maintain “the doc- 
trine of the certain and final salvation of 
every sincere and genuine believer of Christ 
Jesus,” deny that a Christian may fall 
away for a time; but this they must deny, 
or give up this text of the apostle John, as 
not supporting their opinion: he does not 
say, if they had been of us, they would not 
have finally departed from us, but that they 
* would no doubt have continued with us,” 
would not have departed atall. Will J. J. 
maintain this? 

Your correspondent remarks, that before 
his opponent triumphs in having overthrown 
his doctrine, he must produce some other 
portion of the inspired volume better 
adapted than Heb. vi. 4—6, to accom- 
plish his object. Whether texts of scrip- 
ture, better adapted to overthrow his a wey 
than the one in question, can be produced, 


I will not undertake to say; but, through 
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divine help, I will engage, when it is need- 
ful, to produce others which appear to 
overthrow it; but till he has more satis- 
factorily disposed of the present than he has 
yet done, it is superfluous to produce them. 

It is hoped your former correspondent, 
W. P.B. will excuse the preceding remarks : 
the writer has no wish to take the business 
out of his hands; he begs to be allowed 
only to be an auxiliary. The doctrine of 
Calvinian verance is so evidently un- 
scriptural, in some instances has so inju- 
rious an influence, is often maintained witli 
so much confidence, and its opponents are 
so frequently represented as maintaining 
the most unscriptural, absurd, and even 
blasphemous sentiments, that there seems a 
propriety in the advocates of the opposite 
opinion, sometimes standing forward in 
their own defence, and, though meekly yet 
firmly, contending for the truth. A friend 
correspondence between the pious of dif- 
ferent sentiments, though they may not be 
induced to embrace the same views, tends 
to the abating of prejudices one towards 
another, and to the exercise of mutual tole- 
ration. 

July 25, 1828. J.W. 

ESSAYS ON THE STRUCTURE AND ME- 
CHANISM OF THE OSSEOUS SYSTEM 
(Continued from col. 928.) 
Essay II, 


Tue surface of the bones, as it has been 
pointed out, undergoes the progress of ossi- 
fication, by the deposition of calcareous 
matter in lines, or fibres, and when one 
compact layer is thus formed, successive 
ones are afterwards superadded, so as to 
give them a laminated structure ; and if the 
oil and gelatine, which bones contain, be 
expelled by the action of fire, this pecu- 
liarity of conformation becomes very evident. 

Although the external surface of bones, 

resents so firm and consolidated a texture, 
yet we find that this is far from being the case 
throughout their whole structure, since all 
are more or less cavernous, or cancellated, 
internally. The large bones of the limbs 
or extremities, display this peculiarity in a 
striking manner, and not less so, the varia- 
tion observable in the figure, magnitude, 
and arrangement of the cells themselves. 
For example, in the middle portion of the 
bone, we find almost one continued cavern ; 
but this, as we recede to either end, be- 
comes more and more divided into cells, 
till at length the internal structure assumes 
somewhat the appearance of sponge. 

From this kind of conformation, the 
osseous system derives many advantages. 
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In the first place, the strength of the long; The feathered race possess also, with 
bones of the fimbe, becomes increased, with- | regard to their osseous system, another ad- 
out the necessity of a proportionate increase vantage, which man does not enjoy, nor 
of material, which would add to their weight, | indeed require, namely, the communication 
and so nullify the advantage ; but by this con- | which their bones have with the lungs. By 
trivance, the advantage is gained, without | this communication, the hollow bones are 
the accompanying disadvantage, since it is | filled with air rarefied by the warmth of the 
a well-established law, that if two equal | body, by which means its specific gravity 
quantities of material (say iron) be made, | is consequently diminished. 
one into a solid, the other into a cylin- | In animals in general, the cells of the 
drical pillar, that pillar which is hollow, | bones are subservient to another purpose 
having only the same weight of matter as also, they are the reservoirs in which is con- 
the other, will possess far the greater | tained an oily matter, fluid during life, but 
strength. In the next place, the strength | congealing after death. This fluid, which 
thus gained is combined with lightness, for | is commonly termed the marrow, oozes 
were these bones solid, with an equal de- | through numberless pores, or canals of infi- 
gree of strength, their weight would form | nite minuteness, pervading every part of the 
an impediment to free and active motion, | osseous structure. These canals or pores 
or at least require a proportionate increase commencing by numerous small orifices on 
of muscular power, which, as it would be | the cells, pass in various directions between 
necessary for moving them with due ease | the osseous lamin, communicating freely 
and facility, could add nothing to the | with each other, and becoming gradually 
strength of the body in reality, but rather | smaller, as they approach the outer surface, 
render it unwieldly or devoid of symmetry. | where they cease. Being thus imbued with 
To obviate this, therefore, the large bones this peculiar fluid, the texture of the bone 
especially, are to a great extent cavernous, | is prevented from becoming dry and brit- 
and filled with an oily fluid, while all the rest | tle, a circumstance it is of high importance 
have their interior structure light and spongy. | to prevent, and against which nature has 
This beautiful provision of nature, is not | well provided. 
bestowed alone upon man, the animal racein | As every part of the frame is secreted by 
general, and especially the feathered tribes, | the arterial ramifications, from the blood, it 
artake in its benefits. From the habits of | were needless to say that this does not form 
irds, it must at once be evident, that they | an exception, but it may be proper to ob- 
require the utmost comparative lightness of | serve, that the arteries destined for the 
body with superior muscular powers; other- | secretion of this oleaginous fluid, of which 
wise they would be incapable of raising | there are commonly two or three to every 
themselves in the air, or of continuing a | bone, pass through canals to its interior, 
lengthened flight. Now, if we examine | where they are distributed on a delicate 
their skeleton, we find the bones not only | membrane, lining the cancellated structure. 
more hollow, but having their laminated | The osseous structure itself is also pervaded 
structure thinner, than in other animals. | by minute arteries, whose office it is to 
Hence, granting that their muscles are only | secrete and deposite the calcareous matter, 
endowed with equal relative powers to | which, as we have stated, gives to the 
those of man, the bones being thus lighter, bones their firmness and solidity. ‘ 
and requiring less to be expended in mo- | In childhood and youth, the arterial sys- 
tion, they would consequently be enabled | tem bears a larger proportion to the whole 
to exert externally a superior degree of than in manhood, and its activity is also 
strength. For example, let us suppose the greater. The necessity for this is evident, 


- muscular powers as equal to 100, but that when we consider that by its agency the 


in man 10 is expended merely — the | growth and preservation of every part is to 
skeleton itself, 90 only will therefore re- he effected. In childhood, therefore, the 
main for extra exertion; if, however, the minute ossifying arteries are more visible, 
bird, having relative powers of 100, expend and, as in other parts, more active than at 
only 5 of muscular force upon the skeleton, | an advanced period of life. Hence, at this 
95 will remain, thus making the bird pro- | early age, the bones, especially at their ex- 
portionally stronger. We have thus stated tremities, where ossification is not yet com- 
the case, to explain more clearly our ideas ; | plete, appear tinged with blood, and indeed, 
not that our numbers are correct, for the | an effusion of blood from the lacerated ves- 
muscles which move the wings of birds pos- | sels immediately takes place, should the 
sess much greater strength and capability of | bones now suffer injury or fracture. 

enduring continued exertion, than any in| Ossification is not carried on with the 
the human body. same rapidity in all animals, nor even m all 
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the bones of the same animal. Thus we 
see, that in the human species, and in all 
the class of animals termed mammalia, 
the bones of the internal ear are not only 
ossified before all the rest, but that they 
exceed them also in density and hardness, 
and in the proportionate quantity of cal- 
careous matter which they contain. In 
some species of the whale tribe, these bones 
attain to a hardness and density of struc- 
ture, superior to marble, their composition 
at the same time appearing perfectly homo- 
geneous, and neither exhibiting the least 
vestige of fibres, nor of cellular tissue, nor 
of vessels. There are, on the contrary, other 
bones, which assume but slowly, and are 
long in acquiring their natural consistence ; 
thus, for instance, the extremities, or epi- 
physes, as they are called, of the various 
bones, are not completely ossified, until 
long after the body of the respective bones 
to which they are united. 

We may farther remark, that there are 
cartilages, which in some classes of animals 
never receive a portion of phosphate of 
lime sufficient to give them a consistence 
entirely osseous ; such, for instance, are the 
cartilages of the ribs, and the larynx, so that 
notwithstanding the disposition which gela- 
tine has in general to receive calcareous 
matter, (for we must remember that gela- 
tine forms the substratum of all osseous 
structure,) we see that it is far from being a 
rule that all cartilage becomes ossified. 

When, however, we say the cartilages of 
the ribs, and the larynx, never become ossi- 
fied, our expression must be taken with 
allowances; for although certainly contrary 
to nature, and exhibiting proofs of an ex- 
traordinary vascular action, these cartilages, 
both of the ribs and larynx, are sometimes 
partially ossified, and the more so in older 
subjects, in whom indeed we have fre- 
quently seen the principal arteries them- 
selves tubes of osseous structure. These 
cases, while proving the tendency of gela- 
tine to receive calcareous deposits, must be, 
however, considered as exceptions to the 
general law which regulates the economy of 
the system. 

Physiologists have justly observed, that 
the longer an animal is in arriving at its 
full growth and stature, the later the bones 
are in becoming duly ossified. Now, there 
are animals whose ossification is never com- 
plete, and whose skeleton remains always 
cartilaginous, such, for example, as the ray, 
the sturgeon, and all in that peculiar order 
of fishes, termed from this cause, cartila- 
ginous. And although the bones of fishes 
in general, of reptiles, and of serpents, be- 


come hard, they, nevertheless, preserve | 
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always a certain degree of flexibility, and 
the gelatine remains in them, in a propor- 
tion much more considerable than in the 
bones of warm-blooded animals. Hence, 
it is presumed, and with reason, that those 
animals, whose skeleton is thus cartilagin- 
ous, continue to increase in growth during 
life; for it is remarked, that bones, while 
in a cartilaginous state, or at least to a cer- 
tain degree so, are alone capable of growth, 
and that as soon as a bone has acquired its 
complete hardness, it has also attained to its 
complete dimensions. 

Independently of the rapidity of ossitica- 
tion, and of the proportions between the 
constituent parts of their bones, a consi- 
derable variety among animals exists with 
respect to their tissue, or texture, and the 
nature of the cells or cavities they contain. 
In man, the internal osseous tissue is very 
delicate, the lamine composing the spongy 
structure are thin and close, and in the 
places where this tissue assumes more the 
appearance of network, long detached fibres 
are presented. Among the lower animals, 
on the contrary, this peculiar structure is 
generally of a coarser texture, and more 
irregular. In the whale tribe, for example, 
the cells are more extensive, and the lamin 
which form them larger; while the fibres 
of the external table of the bones, especially 
of the jaws, are easily distinguishable, be- 
coming indeed separate by maceration in 
water. In birds, the texture of the bones is 
thin, firm, elastic, and formed of lamine 
emf glued one over the other. Rep- 
tiles and fishes exhibit generally in their 
osseous composition a more homogeneous 
texture, in which the calcareous matter 
seems uniformly spread through the gela- 
tine. As we approach the cartilaginous 
order of fishes, this becomes more remark- 
able; here the gelatine forms the external 
part of the bones, appearing to mark the 
particles of phosphate of lime which are de- 
posited within it. 

With respect to the flat bones of the 
human frame, we must not omit to notice, 
that they appear composed of two tables, 
or superficies, between which a spongy or 
cancellated tissue intervenes, of variable 
thickness, in some instances separating 
them to a considerable extent, while in 
others, less intervening, the two tables are 
nearly in contact. In the mode of con- 
struction, therefore, an unity of design, be- 
tween these and the long round bones of 
the limbs, evidently exists; for be the bone 
round or flat, its internal structure is always 
more or less cancellated ; but this circum- 
stance, in the bones whose form is com- 
pressed, natura'ly produces an appearance 
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as if resulting from the supra-position of 
one osseous tablet on another, the close ap- 
proximation of which is prevented b 
intervening cancellated tissue. Where, how- 
ever, the bone, as in many instances, be- 
comes thin to a very remarkable degree, (and 
muscular action will produce this, the sca- 
pula or shouldet bone being often worn as 
thin as paper, nay, even perforated in 
places, by the long action of the muscles,) 
the two tablets are lost in one, and all 
traces of the cancellated tissue entirely dis- 
ps but, on the contrary, in those parts 

the bones where a thickness greater than 
usual exists, the cancellated tissue bears 
also an increased proportion, while the cells 
and lattice-work of its, composition are much 
more evident: hence, we should be led to 
conclude, that nature keeps one intention in 
view, and pursues one modus operandi in 
building and consolidating the whole fabric 
of the skeleton. 

Hammersmith. W. Martin. 

(To be continued.) 
MEPHITIC GASES.—NO. XI. 
(Continued from col, 923.) 

We do not know upon what the strata 
which form the crust of this sphere, rest. 
Having penetrated only a few hundreds of 

beneath the earth’s surface, every 
thing below this is as perfectly unknown to 
us, as are the substances of the fixed stars : 
fancy alone must, therefore, if we venture at 
all, supply the whole material for our con- 
jectures thereon. But-there exists a neces- 
sity, which, although not imperious, leads 
us to a consideration of this secret sub- 
stance ; and if we cannot attain to certainty, 
we may approach, by reasoning from what 
we know, and continuing the analogy to 
what we know not, to infer something, if 
we cannot decide upon this mysterious 
kernel of our sphere. The necessity of 
inquiring arises out of the effect which this 
kernel produces, as to the mephitic gases in 
the shell or crust of the earth—the very 
subject of these essays. 

That the ends of the several strata, at 
whatever depths they terminate, must abut 
against, or become incumbent upon, some 
substance which is itself highly ponderous, 
appears from the comparative weight and 
magnitude of our earth, with the weight and 
magnitude of the other, orbs which cém- 
pose the universe, and roll in orbits in 
unison therein. The Creator balanced the 
solar system, at the moment of creation, 
throughout by weight and measure, with a 
nicety superior to any machinery since 
wrought by the hands of the most consum- 


mate artisan amongst the sons of men; and 
this is sufficiently evident, from the preci- 
sion with which this huge system works ; 
for according to the testimony of the most 
eminent astronomers, nO incongruous de- 
viation has yet arisen in the relative motions 
of the vast orbs which compose the solar 
system, notwithstanding it has continued 
in unceasing operation nearly six thousand 
years. This is also evident, even to com- 
mon observers who are not competent 
astronomers, from the nicety with which 
the astronomer predicts the return of sea- 
sons, the places of the planets, and those 
eclipses which result from some of these 
orbs occasionally interposing between other 
orbs and the sun, thereby intercepting the 
sun’s rays, and throwing an orb, previously 
illuminated, into their shadow. For not- 
withstanding the calculations of these phe- 
nomena are made and published long prior 
to the event, the event itself comes out in 
the precise manner and at the precise 
period predicted, with such nicety, that 
every man who can believe his own eyes, 
and trust his own senses, must be con- 
vinced, that a most admirable order exists 
in the revolutions of those immense orbs 
which compose the universe. 

What the ponderous substance is which 
composes the core of our sphere, and gives 
to the earth its due comparative weight in 
the scales of the universe,—who can inform 
us? From’ the numerous conjectures on 
record upon this subject, we will select two 
of the most probable. The first is, that it 
is composed of iron; and the sécond ‘is, 
that it is composed of water—the abyss of 
waters alluded to in -the sacred volume. 
Both these hypotheses are liable to objec- 
tions. If iron were the core of this sphere, 
its surface must almost every where be in 
continual contact with water; because wa- 
ter abounds in the strata which compose 
the earth’s crust, and flowing, as it does, 
down the inclined planes thereof, it must 
subside upon the surfaces of the core; but 
water and iron decom each other so 
rapidly, that oxides of this metal form im- 
mediately upon the contact of the two sub- 
stances; and they continue to form, in 
rapid progression, until the whole of the 
iron becomes an oxide, or until the water is 
exhausted; and the increase of bulk is 
such, that considerably more room is re- 
quired for this new-formed substance than 
the iron previously occupied, and such is the 
force with which the oxide forms, that even 
rocks themselves are rifted by it; yea, in 
some instances, shivered into atoms. If, 
therefore, the core, or centre of the earth, 
were a mass of iron, I conceive, the increase 
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of volume consequent upon the formation 
of this immense mass into oxide, would 
have disrupted the sphere ; and the hydro- 
gen left at large by the decomposition of 
such quantities of water beneath the earth’s 
crust, which would press upwards, and dif- 
fuse itself throughout the strata composing 
this crust, would have become the shafts of 
death to all animation, immediately on their 
descending beneath the earth’s surface. 

If the core or centre of the earth were 
one entire mass of water, it would not ac- 
cord with the description given in the 
sacred volume. ‘‘ By the word of Gop the 
heavens were of old, and the earth stand- 
ing out of the water, and in the water; 
whereby the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished: but the 
heavens and the earth which are now, by 
the same word are kept in store, reserved 
unto fire against the day of judgment, and 
perdition of ungodly men.” Because in- 
stead of being “ reserved unto fire,” it 
would be subject to water: for every frag- 
ment, as well as every'mass, which had been 
detached by earthquakes, volcanoes, inun- 
dations, &c. &c. from the strata, would 
descend through these waters to the centre 
of the earth ; and the strata having no solid 
mass to rest upon, would all be torn away 
by the furious current which would be 
formed in the water immediately beneath 
their lower surfaces, from the disposition of 
the water to remain at rest, while the under 
surfaces of the strata were carried, by the 
diurnal motion of the earth, over its surface. 
See -‘ Compendium of Geology,” No. II. 

mperial Magazine for 1827.) Thus the 
crust of the sphere would fall in; and the 
water, displaced by this falling in of the 
strata, would rise up and become the sur- 
face, instead of the centre, of the earth, 
Another serious objection to this theory 
arises out of the deficiency of water, as to 
weight. I conceive the weight of our sphere 
would be considerably less, if its centre 
were a mass of water, than it appears to be, 
when compared with the weight and mag- 
nitude of the other spheres in the solar 
system ; and that this wll of weight 
would change its orbit, and derange the 
harmony of the whole system. 

Perhaps the following conjecture may 
not be improperly hazarded on this occa- 
sion. The granite rocks arise up from 
unfathomable depths, in immense unstrati- 
fied masses, to and above the earth’s sur- 
face in every part of the world, and against 
those masses the regular strata appear 
to lean; while they, themselves, seem to 
rest upon a solid foundation far beneath 
the lowest stratification of the earth’s crust, 
119.—vot. x. 


independent of all the strata around them» 
(see “‘ Compendium of Geology,” No. IIT, 
Imperial Magazine for 1827.) isthe centre 
of this sphere a mass of granite? Indurable 
crystals, sufficiently erous to rank our 
sphere, in its due order of weight and 
measure, with the other orbs of solar 
system, and sufficiently firm to sustain the 
stratified crust which surrounds them, at 
once ballast and support the world in which 
we track our annual voyage amidst the 
ethereal regions, with a serenity indescrib- 
able, if this be so; and if not, some other 
substance or substances, equally or more 
properly adapted to this important object, 
are there placed, in infinite wisdom, by the 
great Creator, whose praise exists in all His 
works ; to whom be glory for ever. Amen. 

The quantities of mephitic gases which 
issue from the centre to the circumference 
of our sphere, are not equal to what the 
formation of iron into oxide would yield, if 
iron constituted the core; nor are they 
equal to what such an abyss of waters 
would produce, were they congregated as a 
centre to the earth; because oxides would 
be formed in abundance from the several 
substances which would be detached from 
the incumbent strata from age to age, on 
their descent into this, abyss; and every 
part of the under surfaces of the strata com- 

ing the whole crust of the sphere would 

rpetually in contact with the surface 
of this water. But the crystals which con- 
stitute granite rocks, viz. felspar, quartz, 
and mica, with a small portion of horn- 
blende, do not yield to the action of water, 
in any thing like the proportion of iron, 
and many other terrestrial substances ; and, 
I conceive the issues of mephitic gases, 
from the centre to the circumference of 
our sphere, approach nearer to the propor- 
tion of what a centre of granite would 
yield, than to that of any other substance 
with which I am acquainted. 

Whatever the centre of this sphere is 
com of, mephitic gases must be 
thereby produced, in greater or lesser 
quantities; and this production of gases 
from the decomposition of various sub- 
stances in the centre, constitutes the circu- 
lating fluids of the sphere upwards, as water 
does downwards ; because these gases, 
being of less specific gravity than water, 
and even air, produced in the centre, will 
press upwards towards the surface of this 
sphere, every where, through the fissures 
and even pores of the stratified substances ; 
and the greatest depths will contain the 
on plenum, while near the circum- 

rence they will, in the enlarged \ 
become more diffused. As the ° 
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able depths of the ocean leave a much 
thinner crust of stratified matter upon the 
nucleus of the earth than exists beneath dry 
land, here we may expect, and here we 
find, the greatest issues of gas; for, during 
even calm weather upon the surface, the 
ocean is frequently agitated furiously, 
roaring and tossing in the most dreadful 
manner; being upheaved and dashed by 
these ascending gases from beneath. The 
issues of gases through the oceans, as they 
occupy a full half of the surface of the 
sphere, however, like rain into the oceans, 
ease the dry land, and prevent that excess 
which would otherwise highly increase the 
evils which they occasion ; for, that propor- 
tion of gas thus carried off, must, if it did 
not thus escape, be propelled through the 
earth’s crust, and would render mining 
abundantly more dangerous than it is under 
existing circumstances. Volcanoes also 
contribute materially towards carrying off 
these central gases; and they restore, by 
their immense heat, immense volumes of 
oxygen to the ~~. which had pre- 
viously combined with subterraneous sub- 
stances. (See “ Compendium of Geology,” 
No. II.) The gaseous fires which have 
continued burning more than half a century 
in the very heart of England, and which 
have been already noted in the Imperial 
Magazine, would long ere this have resolved 
themselves into furious volcanoes, but for 
one circumstance ; viz. the strata of every 
coal-field in this island is most unfavourable 
to the production and action of volcanoes ; 
being exclusively argillaceous or allumi- 
nous, and forming dams as impervious to 
fire as they are to water, This circum- 
stance is worthy of notice; because it is an 
act of the Creator which operates through- 
out every age of this sphere, in the way of 
especial providence. What a situation 
would this island have been in at this day, 
abounding as it does with coal-straia, if the 
firing of coal-gases in its mines had been 
the germs of volcanoes! It would long, 
ere this, have been one terrible field of fire, 
smoke, thunders, and horrors, and in- 
habited only in detached colonies; instead 
of being the seat of opulence and the arts, 
it would have classed with the desolate 
islands of the earth. 

It follows, I conceive, from these pre- 
mises, that an especial looking forward of 
the Creator has wisely provided for all the 
ages of this, as well as all the spheres He 
has created: and that, having done His 
part, it is expected from mankind that they 
do their part also. Instead, therefore, of 
rashness, caution ought to be the associate 
of miners every. day.—( To be continued. ) 
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ON THE ELLIPTICAL MOTIONS OF THE 
PLANETS. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Srr,—In your last number, col. 912, I 
observed a statement by Mr. Jenkin, of 
Mylor, near Falmouth, to this effect :— 
“‘ That if the planets revolve in elliptical 
orbits, the existence of centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces is entirely ideal; and on 
the contrary, should they exist, then the 
orbits of the planets must be unavoidably 
circular.” As he has prefaced his article 
with the observation, “ ‘That truth can never 
suffer by fair inquiry,” I shall take the 
liberty of investigating his opinions, in 
order to ascertain whether they can be sup- 
ported by reason and sound argument. 

In illustrating his first proposition, Mr. 
Jenkin has given an example, in which a 
quantity, from being inferior to another 
quantity, reaches a point at which both 
quantities are equal, but (unfortunately for 
the truth of his third proposition) the 
inferior, after arriving at this point, becomes 
the superior quantity: arguing, then, from 
this example, that if the centrifugal force 
does not bear a due proportion to the cen- 
tripetal, in order that the planet may revolve 
in a circular orbit, but is inferior in this 
respect, and will reach a point where it 
will bear this proportion; it will not rest 
here, for it becomes superior in the same 
mamner as the tangent from being inferior 
to the double sine becomes its superior. 

In investigating the second and third 
propositions, I shall refer to some well- 
known facts in geometry and trigonometry : 
If an ellipse is described about two foci, it is 
evident that there are only two circles which 
will touch it in one point; the radius of 
one being equal to the greatest distance of 
the ellipse from the focus around which it is 
described, and the radius of the other being 
equal to its least distance: a circle de- 
scribed with a radius between these points, 
will cut the ellipse in two points. It has 
been accurately ascertained, that the direc- 
tion of any body in motion is rectilineal, 
unless acted on by another force, which 
causes it to deviate from a right line and 
describe a curve. If no rectilineal motion 
existed, but the body remained at rest until 
acted on by an attracting power, it would 
fall toward the centre of that power with a 
velocity increasing as it approached the 
attracting body; this velocity has been 
ascertained, and is found to increase in the 
following proportions : 

Let the radius of the largest circle above- 
mentioned be divided into sixteen equal 
parts; if we suppose a body to occupy the 
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centre, and another that part of the circum- 
ference which touches the ellipse, provided 
there is no other force to act on the body 
situated in the circumference than that of 
the body in the centre, the body in the cir- 
cumference will fall toward the centre, 
which we may suppose will be through one 
division in one minute, it will then fall 
through three the next minute, and five 
during the ensuing minute, which being 
added together, will amount to nine in three 
minutes, which is equal to the square of 
three, and it will go on increasing in this 
proportion until it arrives at the centre: it 
is therefore evident, that the nearer the body 
appzoaches the attracting power, the greater 
is its velocity. - 

Let us now suppose, that instead of the 
body falling from the circumference of the 
circle, it has a tendency to proceed onwards 
in a right line, exactly at right angles with 
the line in which it would fall towards the 
attracting power, throuch a space equal to 
five divisions ‘and a half, while it fell through 
one division of the radius, the attracting or 
centripetal force would then bear such a 
proportion to the projectile or centrifugal 
force, as to occasion the body to revolve 
around the central body in the lower circle : 
but if the space described was less than that 
above-mentioned, suppose four divisions 
and a half, (which is just as — then 
the’ centripetal power would be stronger 
than the centrifugal, and would conse- 
quently draw the body nearer than the 
circle, and the curve described would be a 
portion of an ellipse. If we now suppose 
the centripetal force to cease, and the centri- 
fugal only to continue, the motion of the 
body would return to its rectilineal direc- 
tion, not in a line at right angles to the line 
in which it would fall to the central body, 
but one inclined to it in an angle of seventy- 
nine degrees ; and when the body had pro- 
ceeded to a certain distance, then supposing 
the centripetal force again to commence 
acting with such a proportion to the centri- 
fugal, as to occasion the body to revolve in 
a circle, yet in consequence of the line of 
the direction of the body’s motion being 
inclined in an angle of seventy-nine degrees 
to the line of attraction, it cannot describe 
a circle, therefore it must describe an 
ellipse. 

rom what has been stated, it is evident, 
that in order for a planet’s motion to be 
perfectly circular, it is requisite that its 
centrifugal force shall exceed the sun’s at- 
traction in a certain proportion, and that its 
rectilineal motion shall be in a line at right 
angles to the radius of the circle ; if these 
two circumstances do not take place at the 
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same moment, then the curve described wil! 
be either an ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola. 

Having shewn that it is possible that a 
planet can describe an elliptical orbit from 
the combined action of the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, I shall endeavour to 

rove, that the centrifugal force, from being 
inferior to the centripetal, actually becomes 
superior thereto, and that at the point where 
the two forces are so proportioned as to 
occasion the planet to revolve in a circle, 
this result is not necessarily the case. If we 
consider the ellipse above-mentioned to 
represent the orbit of a planet, the point 
which is in contact with the largest circle 
will be the aphelion, and that which touches 
the smallest the perihelium. From the 
above statement it is evident, that the cen- 
trifugal force at the aphelion, is not suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent the sun's attrac- 
tion deflecting the planet from a circular 
path, and occasioning it to describe an 
ellipse ; and at the perihelium, which is ex- 
actly opposite the apbelion, the smallest 
circle being inscri within the ellipse, 
proves that the centrifugal force has become 
the superior, otherwise the planet could 
not proceed onward in the ellipse; at a 
point therefore between the aphelion and 
perihelium, the two forces bear such a pro- 
portion to each other as to occasion the 
planet to revolve in a circle ; but in conse- 
quence of the tendency of the body to fly 
off in a tangent to the ellipse, this tangent 
will not be at right angles to the line of the 
direction of the sun’s attraction, but in- 
clined to it in an angle of a less number of 
degrees than ninety, in consequence of 
which, as I have before shewn, the planet 
will still describe an ellipse. 

That the orbits of the planets are elliptical 
there is not the least shadow of a doubt, and 
that the cause of their describing ellipses are 
the result of the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, [ think the unprejudiced investigator 
of the phenomena of nature will readily 
allow. I shall therefore conclude by ob- 
serving, that the following brief statement 
will concisely express what I have before 
advanced. That the elliptical motion of a 
planet arises from the centrifugal force at 
the aphelion not being sufficiently strong 
to prevent the sun’s attraction drawing it 
from a circle; and as it approaches the 
sun, its velocity is increased, and with it its 
centrifugal force ; this is continually gaining 
on the centripetal, until they bear such a 
proportion to each other as to occasion the 
planet to revolve in a circle, which it un- 
doubtedly would, if the tangent of the el- 
lipse was at right angles to the line in which 
the centripetal force acts; butas it is inclined 
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to it in such an engle the 
-planet to preserve the same ellipse, it con- 
sequently approaches nearer the sun after 
passing this point, until it arrives at the 
perihelium, w. the tangent is exactly at 
right angles to the line of direction, but in 
consequence of the centrifugal force having 
become superior to the centri in a cer- 
tain proportion, it recedes from the sun, 
and still continues in the — 
R. Burt. 


34, Oxford-street, St 
13, 1828. 


A QUESTION ANSWERED RESPECTING 
GYPSIES, 
Mr. Epitor, 
Sir,—In the number for September, col. 
801, your correspondent E. F. after a very 
pleasing narrative of his visit to a camp of 
gypsies, closes his communication with the 
important question, “Can nothing be done 
for this benighted class of our fellow crea- 
tures?” The same question, sir, must be 
echoed by every bosom that is duly im- 
pressed with the sacred feeling of Christian 
paienibves- In order to answer it satis- 

ctorily, it will be necessary, as in every 
other plan of extensive usefulness, where 
the individuals have any striking peculiari- 
ties, to investigate and study those pecu- 
liarities with respect to origin, laws, man- 
ners, habits, and disposition. This has 
been done, where the Missionaries have 
laboured among savage nations, and even 
in the operations of the Home Missionary 
and. Religious Instruction Societies, these 
points have been considered as a prelimi- 
nary step to general evangelization. 

I would not, sir, put the gypsies upon a 
footing with the savages of Otaheite, or the 
South Seas, but. when we consider them 
attentively, we shall find many striking par- 
ticulars that separate and 
tinct le from the English paupers, 

instruction. 

Of their origin and history there is a 
very curious and valuable treatise in the 
Antiquarian Repertory, vol. iii. p. 375, by 
which it appears, that during the sixteenth 
century many severe laws were enacted 
against them in different countries. In 
England, they were formally banished on 
pain of imprisonment, by a statute of 
22d Hen. VIII. Their return by importa- 
tion was ty lle | statutes 1 and 2 of 
Philip Mary, again by Elizabeth, 
under a penalty of £40; and that any per- 
son of fourteen years’ old, whether natural 
subject or stranger, which hath been seen 
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or found in the fellowship of such Egyp- 
tians, or who. hath disguised him or herself 
like them, and shall remain in the same 
one month, at one or several times, it is 
felony, without benefit of clergy. Sir Mat- 
thew: Hale relates, that at one assize for the 
county of Suffolk, no less than thirteen 
gypsies were executed upon this statute, a 
few years before the Restoration. 

After recapitulating the conjeetures of 
Mr. Twiss, Spelman, Sir Wm_ Blackstone, 
Pasquier, &c. the author suggests it as 
the most probable opinion, “ that they were 
some of those miserable Egyptians, who, 
when their country was conquered by 
Sultan Selim, in the year 1517, rather than 
submit to the Turkish yoke, chose to dis- 
perse themselves in small parties over the 
world, subsisting by begging, and their sup- 
posed skill in chiromancy and magic, to 
which that nation had always pretended, 
and to the belief of which the gross igno- 
rance and superstition of the times were 
extremely favourable. This agrees very 
well with the time of their arrival in Eng- 
land, viz. about the year 1563, after having 
been expelled from France and Spain. 

“ The first comers, or their children, were 
probably soon reinforced by many idle per- 
sons of both sexes ; swarthy skins and black 
hair, being the only qualifications required 
for admission ; and some of these might be 
heightened by the sun and walnut-juice. 
Their language, or rather gibberish, might 
soon be learned, and thus their numbers, 
in all likelihood, quickly increased till they 
became alarming, when the severe statutes 
were promulgated against them, whose 
great severity prevented their intended 
effect ; for when the punishment inflicted 
by the law greatly exceeds the measure of 
the offence, such law is scarcely put in 
force, and the delinquents escape with im- 
=: Had the punishment been only 

ard labour, whipping, or imprisonment, it 
would have been much more efficacious.” 

Of the laws that govern this predatory 
people, legislative and moral enactments 
certainly do not form a part, though they 
seem to possess a kind of code among 
themselves by which the body is regulated, 
if we may judge from the testimony of 
Bamfylde Moore Carew, and the establish- 
ments that have been formed at Norwood, 
and other places, However, as they appear 
to be destitute of religion, we can only 
suppose the principle of those laws to be 
purely republican, and enacted as a civil 
compact, without any regard to moral re- 
strictions. 

Of their.manners and habits it may be 
observed, that their .itinerant life allows 
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of little more than a state of nature, and 
their daily wants are supplied by begging 
and pilfering. Ignorance and _licentious- 
ness are the n ences of such 
a mode of existence, and craft and subtlety 
supply the place of intelligence and indus- 
try. To this may be added, a strong tine- 
ture of superstition, to which the practice 
of pretended chiromancy particularly ad- 
dicts them. 

Their disposition, from the combined 
operation of these causes, is crafty, sly, and 
deceitful. Conscious of, their constant in- 
fringement of the laws, they naturally seek 
security in concealment, and frequent re- 
moval from place to place. 

Under these peculiar circumstances, their 
treatment must be suited to their situation. 
In some respects they present difficulties 
equal to those met with among savage 
nations, particularly in their ignorance of 
letters, their wandering habits, and their 
superstitious prejudices. 

ere, then, is a wide field of usefulness 
for the combined labours of the Home 
Missionary, Christian Instruction, and Tract 
Societies; ‘ the harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few. Let us pray, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that he 
will send forth labourers into the harvest.” 
That they may not labour in vain, I would 
beg leave, sir, to suggest the following, 
among many means that might be adopted 
on this occasion. 

1. Preaching, by able, patient, and de- 
voted ministers, in a plain, intelligible, and 
popular, but heart-searching style, cutting at 
the root of those vices to which ‘this unfor- 
tunate people are most addicted, as vagran- 
cy, fortune-telling, lying, thieving, and 
prostitution. 
short, and begun and closed with prayer. 
Visits should also be frequently made to 
their camps in the neighbourhood, for the 
purpose of familiar conversation. 

2. Tracts. The distribution of tracts 


The addresses should be | 


I think few serious persons would be found, 
who would: object to lend their aid to so 
truly benevolent ‘a purpose. ‘This, perhaps 
more than any other motive, would induce 
the camp to remain stationary, longer than 
they would otherwise do, and thereby ren- 
der the other means suggested more perma- 
nently useful. 

These, sir, are afew simple means that 
might be tried, with little trouble, inconve- 
nience, or expense, as the camps are usually 
pitched in the neighbourhood of towns and 
villages, and the tracts are extremely cheap, 
while the purchase of the trifling articles 
above-mentioned, would, in many instances, 
I am satisfied, tend greatly to the encou- 
ragement of industry; and I am fully con- 
vinced, that bad character, and the want of 
employment that results from it, is one of 
the primary causes of the abandoned state of 
these truly miserable people. 

E.G. B 


~ ON BURYING IN VAULTS. 


Mr. Epirtor, 

Srr,—One of your correspondents, who 
signs himself G. Y. H. has been pleased, 
in col. 899, to make some remarks on the 
er of burying in vaults, and not 
suffering the bodies to be interred with 
meaner corpses, that go down to the stones 
| of the pit. I am fearful that gentleman 
| (with all due deference to his understand- 
| ing) has mistaken his title-page, which 
should have been rendered, “ Meditations 
occasioned by visiting the Vaults belonging 
‘to an ancient Church in the vicinity of 
London ;” for his description of their general 
impropriety seems very imperfect. There 
appears to me also a close following m the 
| very footsteps of the immortal Hervey, in 
his admirable “ Meditations among the 
Tombs.” Without pretending to throw 
| much light upon the subject, I would con- 
_ tribute my small quota in favour of a prac- 


written expressly for gypsies, and aimed, | tice, which seems to give your correspon- 
like the preaching, against their predomi- dent so much uneasiness. Perhaps I may 


nant vices, should be distributed to them at | 
the times both of preaching and visiting ; 


not totally remove his scruples, yet by the 
assistance of the sacred scriptures and 


and where they cannot read, they should be | historical records, I may lay before him a 
read to them by the visitor. Others should | detail of facts sufficient to disprove his 
be prepared, containing selections from the | conclusions. ' 
scriptures, with forcible application, on | In the Old Testament it is related of 
prayer—repentance—a future state—re- Abraham, the father of the faithful, that 
demption—original sin—death—judgment, he buried Sarah in the cave of Machpelah, 
&e. &e. | (Genesis, chap. xxiii. 19 and 20,) “ And 
3. Employment. Many of these people after this, Abraham buried Sarah his wife 
are in the habit of making articles for sale, in the cave of the field of Machpelah, before 
as nets, garters, baskets, &c. This spirit | Mamre: the same is Hebron in the land of 
of industry should be encouraged by pur- | Canaan. And the field, and the cave that 
chase, and recommendation to friends, and | is therein, were made sure unto Abraham 
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for a possession of a burying-place by the 
sons of Heth.” Now I would observe, 
What is the cave but a vault and enclosed 
place, without being. covered at the top by 
mouldering earth, for perhaps Abraham 
might solace himself by frequently paying 
a visit to the remains of his aunt 4 wife, 
and dropping a tear upon her ashes. ‘The 
Jews, you will observe, were commanded 
not even to touch a dead body, lest they 
be unclean; yet they are not expressly 
told as to the manner of their burial, whe- 
ther they were to be placed underground, 
or to remain in a cave (vault) or mausoleum. 
Now, if there had been a divine command, 
Abraham certainly would have been told as 
to the manner of his wife’s interment. 

And again, in Joshua’s description of the 
battle of the five kings, it is said, that 
after he had hanged them on trees until 
evening, (Joshua, chap. x. 27.) “It 
came to pass at the time of the going down 
of the sun, that Joshua commanded, and 
they took them off the trees, and cast them 
into the cave wherein they had been hid, 
and laid great stones in the cave’s mouth, 
which remain until this very day.” This 
shews that it was no uncommon thing thus 
to bury in caves or vaults, 

Without attempting to enumerate other 
instances of burying in vaults, mentioned in 
the Old Testament, we will now turn our 
attention to the New; and the first instance 
which presents itsélf, is that of Lazarus, the 
beloved of our Lord Jesus Christ. The histo- 
rian John, after pathetically describing the 
affecting scenery relative to the happy fa- 
mily, and the death of the amiable brother, 
describes Jesus as arrived at the grave. 
* It was a cave (or vault), and a stone lay 
upon it. Jesus said, Take ye away the 
stone.—And when he had thus spoken, he 
cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth.” Chap. xi. 43. 

Lastly, I would observe, Jesus himself 
was also buried in a vault, for although he 
is described as being three days under the 
earth, yet it is also ‘said he was “wrapped 
in clean linen,” and interred in a tomb 
wherein never man was iaid. Hear the his- 
torian’s own'words, John, chap. xx. i. “The 
first day of the week cometh Mary Magda- 
lene early, when it was yet dark, unto the 


‘ sepulchre, and seeth the stone taken away 


from the sepulchre. And she runneth and 
cometh to Simon Peter, and to the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and saith unto them, 
They have taken away the Lord out of the 
sepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid him.” Now it seems, that this 


was not altogether a natural cave, but one 
formed by the hands of man. For it is 


said in Luke, chap. xxiii. 53. _“ And they 
took it down (the body of Jesus) and wrap- 
ped it in linen, and laid it in a sepulchre 
that was hewn in stone, wherein never 
man before was laid.” Thus some might 
have 7 that these were natural 
caves, and the bodies placed in them for 
convenience; but it seems that the Jews 
erected tombs and sacred places, that their 
dead might be pea after their depar- 
ture from this life. 

History also furnishes us with many ex- 
amples of entombing the dead: and had it 
not been for these preservations of ancient 
relics, illustrative of the truths which histo- 
rians have advanced, their positions might, 
in many cases, have been disputed. Wit- 
ness the sarcophagus found in the tomb of. 
Memphis by the renowned Belzoni, illus- 
trating what the sacred writers have ad- 
vanced, that such a character as Psammis, 
son of Pharaoh-necho, actually existed, 
died, and was buried; of which, had the 
relic not been preserved by a tomb, it must 
for ever have been lost to society, and the 
world at large. 

The renowned Dr. Stukely has brought 
many facts to light by his research, and 
finding bodies entire ; proving, to the delight 
of antiquaries, that such and such charac- 
ters did exist, and in their day figured both 
on the stage, in the senate, and at the bar. 
What would ancient history be without 
such illustrations ? Nought but a carte blunc, 
and dead letter. Darkness must for ever 
dwell on its page, but for these mouldering 
fragments of antiquity. 

Your correspondent makes the observa- 
tion, that they (meaning tombs) are con- 
trary to the divine command. ~ 

Now, Mr. Editor, I do not perceive any 
thing of the kind mentioned ; so that, until 
some prohibition be found, the scruples of 
G. Y. H. need not take alarm on this score. 
It is said, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
thou shalt return ;” but not a word of the dis- 
pleasure of the Deity is recorded, whether 
our dust is laid above ground, or under the 
earth. The human frame is primitively 
composed of dust, and death only causes 
a decomposition, and that which is dust 
returns to its element again, 

With respect to the “ seeds of contagion 
arising from the putridity of bodies buried 
in vaults,” that does not set aside the argu- 
ment of their usefulness; and that plague 
might take place in consequence, I am 
somewhat sceptical to believe : in that case, 
precaution should be used for the sake of 
the living, in securing those vaults from the 
unwholesomeness occasioned by the putri- 
fying flesh. But this fault often arises from 
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the negligence of the architect or mason ; 
whereas if they be properly secured, every 
thing in the shape of fear may be wholly 
banished from the mind. As to the cause 
of plague, I am entirely ignorant of its 
nature ; but if your correspondent will take 
the trouble to consult Mead, or any other 
medical writer, or encyclopedia, on con- 
tagion, he will find every information 
needful. 

Lastly. It matters not where I am bu- 
ried ; whether my body is enshrouded in the 
dust, or whether it fills some higher station. 
If I am but found in another and a better 
world, I have attained my end, not by my 
own merits, but through the pure mercy of 
Jehovah, as he is revealed by the Lord 
Jesus Christ.— Yours, F. H. 

Leadenhall-street, Oct. 5th, 1828. 


REPLY TO MR. BAKEWELL’S LETTER, 
INSERTED IN COL. 962. 


Mr. Epitor, 

Srr,—Judging from Mr. Bakewell’s gene- 
ral good sense, from the scientific displays 
of his professional skill, which have often 
adorned your columns, I had formed a 
favourable opinion of the soundness of his 
judgment, the urbanity of his manners, and 
the philanthropy of his heart ; so that my 
surprise was great, on 
dinaty philippic with which he has honoured 
me in your Magazine for October. I do 
not recollect ever to have seen the columns 
of the Imperial occupied by any article so 
totally void of argument, and so full of bit- 
ter invective and personal insult, as cols. 
962, 963, and 964 exhibit, in the produc- 
tion signed “Thomas Bakewell.” 

What I have done to provoke so un- 
generous an attack, I cannot imagine : I have 
never had any intercourse with Mr. B. 
except by letter; and in that way I have 
twice complimented him highly in the ex- 
cellence of his establishment at Spring 
vale,* which I also warmly recommended 
in the Birmingham Magazine, when, a few 
months ago, I had the control of that 
work. On that subject, Mr. B. did not at 
all question the sanity of my mind; nor 
ascribe the fervour of my approbation to 
“the effect of a heated imagination, or ex- 
treme nervous timidity ;” but no sooner did 
I attempt to advocate the glorious cause of 
Protestantism, and labour to protect it, as 
the characteristic of the British constitution, 


* The first of these letters Mr. B. had the can- 
dour to acknowledge in grateful terms, in the 
Imperial Magazine for May 1828, col. 407, giving it 

recedence even to his letters from the Duke of 


ellington, and various members of parliament. 


rusing the extraor-- 


from the inroads of its mortal foe, than Mr. 
B. pours upon me a volley of personal 
abuse, from which, engaged as I then was, 
and still am, with a much more formidable 
opponent in your columns, I should have 
hoped, sir, your editorial shield would 
have sheltered me; at least, until my pre- 
vious adversary had been driven out of the 
field. I must thank you, however, for the 
compliment couched under this exposure of 
myself, and my invincible cause, to two 
simultaneous attacks; which I take as a 
proof of your conviction of the perfect se- 
curity of both, in the protecting hand of 
that power, which has doomed the cause for 
which Mr. B. pleads, to speedy and irre- 
trievable destruction. 

Mr. B.’s charges against me amount to 
this, viz. That I am uncharitable, mistaken, 
intolerant ; and that, under the influence of a 
heated imagination, and a nervous timidity, 
I have drawn erroneous conclusions from 
false premises ; received my prejudices from 
“old books, and not from a practical 
knowledge” of the people about whom I 
have written ; and as Mr. B. has constituted 
himself both judge and jury in the case, he 
finally sentences me to exclusion from re- 
spectable society, and most certainly to the 
being despised—and by none more so than 
those of my own religious tenets ! 

These, sir, are heavy charges, and an 
appalling sentence, against a writer in your 
Magazine. But all this, sir, does not sa- 
tisfy our magisterial censor; for having, 
unfortunately, caught the spirit of the cause 
he would advocate, he goes on a step far- 
ther, assumes the office of inguisitor, and 
consigns my unanswerable essay to the 
flames; while he declares me unfit to be 
trusted with the use of “pen, ink, and 


bit of tyranny, sir, gives us a 
fine specimen of what is to become of “ the 
liberty of the pen,” when Mr. B. and his 
friends the papists, shall get mto power. 
I .may then expect to be incarcerated in 
one of the cells of Mr, Bakewell’s asylum, 
whom I must then regard as the judge of 
- heart, as well as the arbiter of my 
ate. 

You will agree with me, sir, that to a 
man who lays any claim to the blessings of 
sound sense and genuine piety, his intel- 
lectual and moral character is an invaluable 
treasure, which our most celebrated drama- 
tie poet has estimated far beyond the riches 
of gold and silver, while Solomon himself 
places the value of wisdom and a good 
name, “above rubies,” and declares that 
all earthly treasures sink into eontempt in 
comparison with them, 
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It is certainly some consolation to me, 
to find myself sinning against Mr, Bake- 
well’s decrees in favour of popery, in such 
noble company as the Dukes of Newcastle 


and Wellington, Lord Kenyon, Mr. Peel, 


and a whole host of the first ranks of so- 
ciety in England and Ireland, now hap- 

ily forming themselves into “ Brunswick 

lubs,” upon the foundation of those prin- 
ciples which I have endeavoured, however 
feebly, to advocate and support. And, sir, 
were I to retire into a corner, some of those 
illustrious defenders of the British constitu- 
tion might possibly be found qualified to 
grapple with Mr. B.’s authority, as well as 
with his intellect, in the decision of the 
question. But I want not their aid, sir, in 
the present contest: give me only “a clear 
stage and fair play,” and I will endeavour 
to lay Mr. B. gently on his back, where he 
may rest himself and recover his wind, 
until his friends O’Connel and Sheil shall 
come to take him up. I assure you, sir, 
if I restrain some portion of the indignation 
naturally excited by so intemperate and 
unprovoked an attack as I have sustained 
from that man, it is out of pure respect to 
the medium through which my , fg 
is conveyed to the public eye, and not at 
all to the intellectual powers of the man 
who made that attack. 

He charges me with “ misrepresenta- 
tion :” let him prove a single instance of it, 
if he can, I say it is impossible to misre- 
present popery, unless you ascribe some 
= quality to it, which I am sure I never 

ave done. He says, I am uncharitable: 
I ask, in what respect? In ascribing the 
consistency of truth, to the professions and 
practice of papists! This, sir, is the whole 
“head and front of my offending ;” while 
Mr. B. pleads their cause, by asserting, 
that they are traitors to their own princi- 
ples, and false to their most solemn engage. 
ments ! 

But I am also “intolerant :” yes, sir, 
and so is the Bible; and so is its Divine 
Author; and so was the late Rev. John 
Wesley, who truly declared, that “‘ Popery 
ought not to be tolerated in any Protestant 
state.”* In such respectable company I 
confess myself so intolerant, that I think 
God’s sentence against popery ought to be 
carried into effect by the British govern- 
ment; and every British subject rescued 
from its destructive fangs; and this, not by 
investing it with civil power and political 
influence, but by banishing it for ever from 
the whole empire. 

But my observations have been the result 


Controversy with Father O'Leary. 


of “a heated imagination.” Sir, I have 
resided nearly forty years in Ireland, and I 
was there when, in 1798, the barn of Scul= 
labogue was heated by the burning flesh 
and bones of nearly three hundred unoffend- 
ing Protestants; and since that period, I 
have heard the reiterated threats of the 
same direful faction which perpetrated 
that savage atrocity, regretting the partial 
and inefficient extent of their vengeance on 
that occasion, and calling “the blessed vir- 
gin” to witness how much more faithfully 
they will do their duty, at the next oppor- 
tunity. And, sir, I should be a stupid 
dupe indeed, if my blood did not boil, as 
well as my imagination be alive to the 
contemplated and avowed design of a repe- 
tition of such scenes. Cajoled and de- 
ceived by the treacherous placidity shining 
in the countenances of his popish friends 
and “ priests,” Mr. B. is cherishing in his 
bosom the most ruinous serpent that ever 
lurked under a mask of religion in the 
plantations of Christianity; nor will any 
thing short of feeling its mortal sting, open 
his eyes to the sophistical deception under 
which he is completely blinded. 

“Nervous timidity!” No, sir, I repel 
the charge with just indignation. Although 
all that is dear and valuable to my heart in 
this world, is in Ireland, yet I view the 
‘alarming state of that distracted country 
with the calmest equanimity; perfectly con- 
scious of the protection of the Protestant cause, 
in the hands of its divine Author, from all 
the open violence and secret machinations 
of its sworn and mortal foe. And yet, sir, 
if I even should be the subject of some 
anxiety for the fate of the nation, and the 
ark of its religion, at such a eritical mo- 
ment, I should not stand alone under such 
a sensation! witness the following extract 
from a recent article in “ The Times” news- 

per :—‘ We tremble at every wind that 
raed from Ireland, and our fears are out- 
stepped by every day’s communication ; so 
much more terrible is the reality when it 
reaches us, than our wildest fancies had an- 
ticipated. The island is on the brink of 
open war!” And we all know, sir, (except 

r. B.) what will be the object of that 
war when it does break out, as well as of 
the yells that are now proclaiming its ap- 

roach,—it will be the subversion of the 
ritish constitution in church and state, 
either by intimidation or by force. 

I can assure Mr. B. that although some 

rtion of my hostility to popery is derived 
om those “old books” called the Bible 
and Testament, and has been confirmed by 
reading Fox’s Martyrology, and other au- 
thentic records, relative to the behaviour of 
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his ish friends, in ages ; yet it .is 
Catholics,” that my propositions are found- 
ed; because, sir, let the natural disposi- 
tions of papists be what they may, as 
popery is at open war with both nature 
grace,* so its wretched dupes and 
deluded votaries are all compelled, when 
the hour of trial approaches, to obey the 
most sanguinary dictates of the priesthood, 
on pain of eternal damnation ! 
ir, my premises are founded on the im- 
mutable basis of “‘ the infallible decrees of 
a church that can never err!”” And my 
conclusions are most just, and accurately 
corresponding with the premises, viz. “That 
inasmuch as no conscientious papist can 
bear true and cordial allegiance to a Pro. 
testant government, in church and state, so 
they ought not to be invested with either 
civil or ecclesiastical power in such a Pro- 
testant state.” This, sir, is my funda- 
mental principle ; and I challenge the uni- 
verse to overthrow it. Persecuted, abused, 
and threatened, I may be, in the true spirit 
of popery, for my principle; but it stands 
as the rock of truth on which it is 
erected, and bids defiance to the united 
efforts of slander, malice, and revenge, to 
overturn it.—I am, sir, most respectfully 
yours, S. Tucker. 
Birmingham, 7th October, 1828. 
SOBER DISSUASIONS FROM DRUNKENNESS. 


“ Every inordinate cup is unblest, and the ingre- 
dient a devil.” Shakspeare. 


Ir you wish to be always thirsty, be a 
drunkard, for the oftener and more you 
drink, the oftener and more thirsty you 
will be. 

If you seek to prevent your friends rais- 
ing you im the world, be a drunkard, for 
that will defeat all their efforts. 

If you would effectually counteract your 
own attempts to do well, be a drunkard, 
and you will not be disappointed. 

If you wish to repel the endeavours of 
the whole human race to raise you to cha- 
racter, credit, and prosperity, be a drunk- 
ard, and you will most assuredly triumph. 

If you are determined to be poor, be a 
drunkard, and you will soon be ragged and 
penniless. 

If you would wish to starve your family, 
be a drunkard, for that will consume the 
means of their support. 

If you would be spunged on by knaves, 
be a drunkard, and that will make their 
task easy. 


* Witness the celibacy of its clergy. 


119.—voL. x. 


If you wish to be robbed, be a drunkard, 
whieh will enable the thief to do it with 
more safety. 

If you wish to blunt your senses, be a 
drunkard, and you will soon be more stu- 
pid than an ass. 

If you would become a. fool, be a drunk- 
ard, and. you will soon lose your under- 
standing. 

If you wish to incapacitate yourself for 
rational intercourse, be a drunkard, for that 
will render you wholly unfit for it. 

If you wish all your prospects in life to 
be clouded, be a drunkard, and they will 
soon be dark one 

If you would destroy your body, be a 
drunkard, as drunkenness is the mother of 
disease. 

If you mean to ruin your soul, be a 
drunkard, that you may be excluded from 
heaven. 

If you are resolved on suicide, be a 
drunkard, that being a sure mode of de- 
struction. 

If you would both your folly and 
your secrets, be a drunkard, and they will 
run out, while the liquor runs in. 

If you are plagued with great bodily 
strength, be a drunkard, and it will soon 
be subdued by so powerful an antagonist. 

If you would get rid of your money 
without knowing how, be a drunkard, and 
it will vanish insensibly. 

If you would have no resource when past 
labour, but a workhouse, be a drunkard, 
and you will be unable to provide any. 

If you are determined to expel all do. 
mestic harmony from your house, be a 
drunkard, and discord, with all her evil 
train, will soon enter, 

If you would be always under strong 
suspicion, be a drunkard, for little as you 
think it, all agree that those who steal from 
themselves and families will rob others. 

If you would be reduced to the neces- 
sity of shunning your creditors, be a drunk. 
ard, and you will soon have reason to pre- 
fer the by-paths to the public streets. 

If you hike the amusements of a court of 
conscience, be a drunkard, and you may be 
often gratified. ‘ 

If you would be a dead weight on 
the community, and “ cumber the ground,” 
he a drunkard, for that will render you 
useless, helpless, burdensome, and expen- 
sive. 

If you would be a nuisance, be a drunk- 
ard, for the approach of a drunkard is like 
that of a dunghill. 

If you would be odious to your family 
and friends, be a drunkard, and you will 
soon be more than disagreeable. 

3S 
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If you would be a pest to society, be a 
drunkard, and you will be avoided as in- 
fectious. 

If you dread reformation of your faults, 
be a drunkard, and you will be impervious 
to all abomination. 

If you would smash windows, break the 
peace, get your bones broken, tumble under 
carts and horses, and be locked up in 
watch-houses, be a drunkard, and it will be 
strange if you do not succeed. 

Finally, if you are determined to be 
utterly destroyed, in estate, body, and soul, 
be a drunkard, and you will soon know that 
it is impossible to adopt more effectual 
means to accomplish your—Enp. 


THE SECOND ODE OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
HORACE; WITH SOME PRELIMINARY 
REMARKS ON POETRY. 


Laurea demandus Apollinari. 


Poetry may be defined the universal lan- 
guage, which has existed from the earliest 
times. “In the prime of days,” when 
nature was incomparably more beautiful 
than it is at present, and the knowledge of 
its Maker and his attributes more distinctly 
perceived, our first parents, it is ‘reasonable 
to think, “begun the tuneful song.” Created 
a little lower than the angels, and “rapt to 
the seraphim,” their pure minds continually 
dwelt on those sublimities which are the 
essence of poesy, and their lofty song rose 
to “the heaven of heavens,’ with the 
breathing winds, and the voice of the water 
streams. 

When this “ golden age” had passed 
away, and the human mind, enslaved by 
its pollutions, was bound to earth, and had 
been deprived of those illuminations, and 
that near approach to perfection, which it 
before enjoyed, there yet remained in the 
soul of man “a spark of ethereal fire”’— 
the love and admiration of “ things excel- 
lent.” Hence, in every age, and among 
every people, the philosophic spirit has 
spoken in the language of poetry; which is 
at first bold and nervous, coming from, and 

ing directly to, the heart. Asa peo- 
ple advance in refinement, their poetry im- 
proves in melody; though in some in- 
stances, that noble simplicity, which jis the 
distinguishing mark of true poetry, is sacri- 
ficed to mechanical harmony, and the in- 
tricacies of verse. There are moments when 
every individual possesses feelings which 
human language cannot adequately express, 
and of which the common forms of speech 
can convey no idea; so far every one is a 
poet; but only he is so called, who can 
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embody sublime and elegant ideas in ima- 
ginative and beautiful language. 

Poetry was at first employed in the wor- 
ship of the Deity, and in holding up to 
admiration men eminent for virtue, wisdom, 
and valour. The first poems were short 
effusions, poured forth in the moment of 
inspiration, and were remarkable for beauty 
and simplicity. They were sung on public 
occasions, for the purpose of transmitting to 

terity that form of religion which their 
athers had adopted, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of great and good men, and to 
animate youth to a love of what is noble 
and praiseworthy. In the course of time 
these wild verses were sung to the lyre, 
and hence this sort of composition obtained 
the name of Lyric Poetry. It was culti- 
vated and brought to the highest perfection 
by the Greeks and Romans; among the 
latter, the great master of lyric poetry was 
Horace. His odes abound with grand and 
lofty images, and delight the ear with their 
exquisite melody. 

The second ode of Horace is extremely 
fine. In it the poet enumerates all the 
prodigies which attended the death of 
Casar, and insinuates that Jupiter sent a 
god, under the form of Augustus, to expiate 
the guilt of Ceesar’s murder. 

Lib. 1. Ode 2. 
To Avcustus Carsar. 
Jam satis terris,” &c. 


Tue Father of the gods hath sent his storms, 
And with his red right hand hath overthrown 
The sacred temples, and hath terrified 

Th’ amazed city. 


The nations are affrighted, lest the time 

Of Pyrrha should return, when Proteus drove 

His sea-calves through the waters to the tops 
Of the high mountains. 


Then clang the fishes to the lofty elm, 

The pigeons’ seat: and, all their native woods 

And hills sunk in the flood, the timorous deer 
Swum in the ocean. 


We have beheld the troubled Tiber’s waves 

Cast violently from the Etruscan shore, 

Threaten destruction to the king’s palace 
And Vesta’s temple. 


For love of Ilia and her lament, 
The Tiber left his channel, to avenge 
Ceesar’s death, and inundate the city, 
But Jove approves not. 


The Roman youth, through our fault much 
reduced, 
Wili hear with wonder of our civil wars, 
And wasting of our strength when most wanted 
Against the Persians. 


What god shall we invoke to save the state? 
With what prayer shall our holy virgins call 
On Vesta, who refuses yet to hear 

Our sacred songs. 


Whom will the father of the gods appoint 

To expiate our wickedness? We pray thee come, 

Veiled on thy radiant shoulders with a cloud, 
Augur, Apollo! 
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Or thon to whom love and pleasure wait around, 
Oh smiling Venus, come; or thou our sire, 
If thou regardest thy neglected race, 

And thy descendants. 


With pity and compassion, long withheld ; 

Thou, whom the clamour of the war delights, 

And the shining helm, and the soldier's frown 
On his enemy. 


Or thou swift Ales chaste Maia’s son, 

If dwelling with us in Augustus’ form, 

Thou, Mercury, art willing to become 
Jeesar's avenger. 


Remain a long time with us, and return 

Late into heaven ; nor on the rapid gale, 

Offended at our own impious crimes, depart 
And leave our city. 


Enjoy the triamphs which await you here ; 
Remain with us, our father and our prince; 
Revenge us on the Persians, Oh Cesar, 

hou art our leader. 


Priestgate, Peterboro’. Tuos. Rose. 


A REPENTANT CONVICT. 


A GENTLEMAN, returned from New South 
Wales, has favoured us with the following : 
* Having occasion to pass from Sydney to 
Darling harbour, being always ferried across 
by an old, honest-looking, sea-faring man, 
I was once induced to ask him the cause 
of his transportation. The question brought 
a tear from his eye, and, as it glistened on 
his cheek, he told me he was one of the 
crew of the Royal George, at the time of 
her sinking at Spithead. ‘I was sitting 
between decks,’ said he, ‘ looking at some 
young gentlemen, who were playing cards 
for a considerable sum, when the alarm was 
given. They immediately dropped the 
cards, and flew on deck, leaving about ten 
guineas on the table, which I took the 
liberty to put into my pocket, and seeing the 
water rush in at one side of the ship, I 
jumped out of a port-hole on the other, 
and was immediately taken up by a boat, 
which landed me and a few others at 
Portsmouth. 

“ «Fearing I might meet the young 
gentlemen whose money I had, I set off 
for London, where my friends lived. The 
dishonest act I had committed, weighed 
heavily on my mind ; but, instead of resolv- 
ing to return the money, I got into bad 
company, who led me to greater crimes, 
and, in less than a year, I was capitally 
convicted at the Old Bailey, and should 
have been hung, had not a friend, who, in- 
fluenced by the afflicting account I gave 
him of the loss of the brave Admiral Kem- 
penfelt, and of my shipmates, and my pro- 
vidential escape, obtained a remission of 
my punishment to fourteen years’ transpor- 
tation. I was sent out among the first of the 
convicts to this colony, where I have en- 
deavoured to atone for the violation of the 


laws of my country at home, by strict con- 
formity to them here; and [ trust, by sin- 
cere repentance and gratitude to the God of 
all goodness, for thus affording me time 
and disposition, I have obtained forgive- 
ness. In this country, sir, where there are 
so few incitements to evil, and so many to 
honest industry, callous indeed must be the 
heart which does not get rid of vicious pro- 
pensities. I married soon after I got here, 
and my wife and myself have brought up a 
large family, and have now several grand- 
children, and I thank God they are all sober, 
honest, and industrious. My bowels often 
yearn to revisit the dear land of my fathers, 
but that cannot be; I cannot leave my 
children ; poor old John Waters will never 
see Old England again. Forty years have 
I been here, praising the mercy that spared 
me from an ignominious death, and the 
bounty that has blessed my exertions to 
provide for my numerous offspring.’ ” 


BRITISH MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


Tue following brief notices of the various 
British Missionary Societies, arranged in 
the order of their establishment, are chiefly 
collected from ‘The Spirit of British Mis- 
sions,” (octavo, 1815, pp. 195,) published 
under the sanction of the Church Missionary 
Society :— 

1. The oldest Missionary Society in 
England is that called the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
It was established by Act of Parliament in 
1647; but the civil wars which followed, 
and which ended in the death of king 
Charles, suspended. the execution of its 
plans. At the restoration of Charles II. a 
charter was granted, and the work resumed ; 
and in the year 1701 the Society was in- 
corporated by charter, under royal pa- 
tronage. Its great aim has been to pro- 
mote Christianity in the British West India 
colonies, and in North America. Mr. 
Elliot, “the apostle of the North American 
Indians,” was supported by this Society, 
and the missionary family of the Mayhews 
also laboured under its patronage. It has 
now but few missionaries in its employ. 

2. The Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, formed in the year 1698, 
and countenanced by the nobility and 
bishops of the realm, has devoted a portion 
of its funds to the first Protestant mission 
founded in India; though its principal 
efforts are directed to the furtherance of 
religion at home. The names of Ziegen- 
balg, Schwartz, Gerick, Kolhoff, and others, 
adorn the history of its labours in India. 

3. The New England Company isa very 
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old establishment, formed for the instruc- 
tion of the Indians in New England, and 
the parts adjacent, but now limited chiefly 
to the Indians in New Brunswick. 

4. The Society for the Conversion and 
Religious Instruction of the Negroes in 
the British West India Islands, founded 
by the late Bishop Porteus, and supported 

rincipally by + pet of an pe left 
y the Hon. Robert Boyle, in 1691, for 
the advancement of the Christian religion 
among infidels. 

5. The Society in Scotland for the Pro- 
_ of Christian Knowledge, which 

for its object the instruction of the 
ignorant in the Highlands and Isles of Scot- 
land, and the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign countries, was formed in 1701, 
and incorporated in 1769. David and John 
Brainerd were among its early missionaries 
to the North American Indians. 

6. The United Brethren’s Society for 
the Furtherance of the Gospel, or Moravian 
Missions. These missions began in 1732; 
the ‘society in London was established in 
1741, to co-operate with the principal so- 
ciety in Germany. There has also latterly 
been established in London an association, 
not consisting of persons connected with the 
Moravian church, in aid of the above mis. 
sions: their stations are thirty-six ; mission- 
aries and their wives, 185. Their annual 
expenditure is £10,000,; towards which 
the Brethren themselves can scarcely raise 
£2000.; for the remainder they have to 
look to the liberality of other churches. 

7. The Wesleyan Methodist Missions 
commenced regularly in 1786. Indeed, in 
1769, the Rev. Mr. Wesley sent mis- 
sionaries to North America; and from the 
year 1760, there had been preaching by the 
Methodists in the West Indies. Mr. John 
Wesley himself, and his brother Charles, 
had also been sent as missionaries to the 
new colony of Georgia, in 1735. At pre- 
sent, the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society employs a larger number of mis- 
sionaries than any other British society :— 
its stations are 138; its missionaries, not 
reckoning wives, catechists, schoolmasters, 
local preachers, &c. are 190, including 
twenty-one who preach in the native Irish 
tongue. 

8. The Baptist Missionary Society, 
established in 1792, employs a number of 
missionaries and translators in the East 
Indies ; it has also missionary stations in 
other parts of the world. A separation has 
recently taken place between the society at 
home and the missionaries at Serampore, 


9. The Missi Society, usuall 
called the London 
(the title resolved upon in 1818,) was 
established in 1795. It is principally in 
connexion with, and under the management 
of, the Independents, though other bodies 
of dissenters unite in its support; it has 
also a sermon preached in its behalf an- 
nually in the Church of England. In 1826 
it had upwards of eighty missionaries, be- 
sides native teachers, readers, &c. 

10. The Edinburgh Missionary Society 
was formed in 1796. It has some im- 

t missions in Russia. 

11. The Church Missionary Society, 
established in 1801, is conducted by mem- 
bers of the Church of England, under the 
patronage of various peers, spirifual and 
temporal, and other distinguished persons. 
It has nine missions, in which are fifty-six 
stations, employing thirty-four English cler- 
gymen, and fourteen Lutherans, besides a 
large number of native teachers, &c. 

12. The Continental Society was formed 
about ten years ago. Perhaps it may not 
be strictly correct, however, to rank it among 
those societies which are properly mis- 
S10) 

13. The same observations may, perhaps, 
be applied to the Language Institution, 
just established, although it promises to be 
of considerable benefit to he missionary 
work generally. 


THE TWO OMINOUS HOLLY TREES. ~ 


“ It were better both died, 
Than that either were single.” 

Tue following tale may be deemed roman- 
tic, and perhaps improbable, nevertheless it 
is tme; and I myself was a spectator of 
the circumstance which occurred, when I 
was a here child; but being so closely 
connected with one of the most beloved 
members of our household, even at so 
early a period, it could not fail to impress 
me with a lasting recollection ; and I think 
too, at that age our memory is more tena- 
cious, perhaps because it is not then crowd- 
ed by those numerous recollections which 
throng in after life, and make their lasting 
abode in bosoms, which perhaps love 
them too well to deem them obtrusive, 

It is now about nine years since, a y' 
officer, of an unimpeachable character, 
of manners which were gentleness and un- 
affected elegance, in the very morning of 
youth and zenith of happiness, fixed his 
affections on a young lady equally deserv- 


and they are henceforth to be considered as | ing. The attachment was mutual. 
two distinct and independent bodies. 


| had neither loved before, and consequently 
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were every thing to each other. But hap- 
piness is not for any child on the earth; and 
since the breath of God has dwelt in pe- 
rishing clay, we cannot call to mind one of 
his children who have passed from life to 
death, without saying, God had visited him 
with his wrath ; but all who love him, have 
found that he is gracious, and can sweetly 
remember his judgments were always fol- 
lowed by mercy, and can exclaim, with 
holy zeal, “ It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted.” 

Captain N. was in the American service, 
and was aid-de-camp to the bravest gene- 
rals. Circumstances, at the time distressing, 
(but which we have since found were work. 
ing for our good,) prevented his marriage 
with Catherine. They were to part; and 
the very thought of that parting brought to 
each the bitterest and most fearful antici- 
pations. Who can overcome the agony of 
saying “ Farewell?” 

« For inthat word—that fatal word—howe’er 
We promise----hope----believe----there breathes 
espair.” 

The evening previous to their separation, 
Captain N. gave Catherine two little holly 
trees, requesting her to place them in a spot 
to which they were both partial, and where, 
in happier days, they had conversed toge- 
ther on the many delightful hopes each 
cherished, but which God, for some unknown 
but wise purpose, thought fit never (at least 
in this world) to realize. He playfully 
added, ‘Call them after our names: 
there—this shall represent me—and that 

ou. 

' A sort of dread came over Catherine as 
she replied, “ Let them be typical of our 
fate then.” She was too sensible, too pious 
to place any confidence in such things; but 
still she felt unusually interested for these 
trees, and watched their growth with almost 
fearful forebodings. e 

Captain N. went to America, in all the 
buoyancy and hope of youth, and in the 
joyful anticipation of returning, when a few 
years “had rolled their cares away,” to 
claim one who well merited such a constant 
and affectionate heart. Catherine conti- 
nually received satisfactory intelligence from 
him, and in every letter he inquired for 
the two holly trees. They continued to 
thrive, and the winter’s cold and blight only 
served to render them more beautiful in 
summer. Thus two years passed away. 

It was a spring evening, and Catherine 
went to visit her favourites. All know how 
very beautiful a spring afternoon is in the 
country, when the chime of village bells is 
heard in the distance—the sweet fragrance 
of the new-born flowers—the trees beginning 


to shoot forth their leaves, and the distant 
meadows changing the sombre dress of 
winter for the bright green apparel of 
spring. All must know how sweet it is to 
saunter alone on a spring evening, and 
muse on all we love, and sigh that it is not 
with us. 

Nature looked so relit with beauty, that 
Catherine wondered her feelings were not in 
unison with the cheerful scene. She felt 
unusually depressed—but why, she could 
not tell; and there are moments of unac- 
countable sadness, which, no doubt, every 
reader has too often experienced. Cathe- 
rine’s eyes were dim with tears, and a sort 
of presentiment stole over her as she looked 
on o trees. The holly which represented 
the beloved absent was drooping, and 
almost withered, and she gave an involun- 
tary shudder as she saw her fear realized. 
Every effort to save it proved fruitless, and 
about a week after, it died ; and the other 
holly was left by itself. To say this did not 
affect Catherine, would not be true ; but his 
parting words were continually in her ear, 
and she could not help feeling uneasy. 

The first letter she received after the loss 
of her little tree, was to announce, that the 
brave young officer had died for his coun- 
try, and thus Catherine was left alone in 
the world. Truly it was “a day of clouds 
and thick darkness,” but the Sun of righte- 
ousness dispersed the gloom, and Catherine 
was enabled to say, “It is the Lord, let 
him do what seemeth good unto him.” 


Bath, July, 1828. E.L. 
POETRY. 
(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


ON CATHOLIC CLAIMS. 


On, Britons! is ambitious Rome, 
Forestalling her predestin’d doom ? 

“ Stop, sir,” some Liberal cries, “* for shame! 
“ The Catholies are not the same; 

For now they have enlighten’d views, 

Then give them all their legal dues !” 

Yes, grant the Papist his demands, 

Put ali er churches in his hands ; 

And follow Rome, in reason’s spite, 

The Bible is an erring light : 

Cease! cease! the word of God to read, 

Her bishops best can shape your creed ; 
Gulp every nostrum, false or true, 

As each good Catholic should do, 

Well, these are ceded in fall score ; 

Say, Papist, any items more ? 

“ Why, yes, a few; we havea claw 

On senate, army, navy, law ; 

And more than these,—nay, do not frown, 

A Popish prince shall wear the crown.” 

A Popish prince! “ Yes, even so; 

And then a Popish nuncio.” 

Will these concessions serve your turn ? 

“ Not, sir, till all your bishops burn.” 
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Our bishops, sir! “ Nay, do not chide, 

And all you heretics beside ; 

A Smithfield fire will = your tricks ; 
Then heigh for Rome and Catholics ‘” 


Josnua MaRrsDEN. 


VALEDICTORY LINES, ADDRESSED TO 
THE REV. WILLIAM CAPERS, 


The Representative from the Methodist Church in 
America, to the British Conference. 


From vast Columbia’s forest-fringed soil, 

We hail’d thee, Capers, to our truth-crown’d isle ; 

And now we give the passport of our prayer, 

That Providence benign thy life may spare, 

And bear thee harmless o'er the briny foam, 

Safe to thy flock, friends, family, and home !; 

Where woods extend immeasurably deep, 

And silver lakes in emerald forests sleep ; 

Where Freedom sways her sceptre, builds her 
throne, 

From Patagonia to the Arctic zone ; 

While fair Religion walks the sylvan grove, 

« Leaning on her fair daughters, Truth and Love.” 

We wish thee safe across the ocean wild, 

In thy dear country, nature’s giant child, 

And atest found, for half the world was old, 

Before thy nation’s birth or place was told ; 

Though ancient as the postdiluvian morn, 

Which smiled when vast America was born. 

Farewell, my brother! Capers, fare thee well! 

Let cheerful confidence thy fears dispell, 

Though surge and tempest on thy track may roar, 

And thou art sever’d from thy native shore 

Four thousand miles ; his providence is seen 

On stormy ocean, as on landscape green ; 

There’s not.a billow on the trackless main, 

But Jesus guides it by a mighty rein: 

There’s not7a star in’yon bespangled sphere, 

But he impels in its immense career. 

View his omnipotence sublimely grand, 

He spans the waters, variegates the land ; 

The raging winds his mighty grasp controls, 

Within his curved hand old ocean rolls! 

Those cannot blow, nor this in mountains rise, 

But as they gain the permit of the skies, 

Whitfield and Coke* by many a billow toss'd, 

Full thirty times, th’ Atlantic waters cross’d, 

And when tempests roar'd and lightaings 
glared, 

In God, and prayer, a hiding-place prepared ! 

Do thou, my friend, on Providence contide! 

The “ Galilean Pilot” is thy guide; 

Let his Almighty love and truth repress 

Those dark misgivings which thy mind distress, 

Thou art as safe on agitated seas 

As in the peaceful maze of forest trees ; 

Who in the wilderness is strong to save, 

With equal love protects along the wave ; 

The way of duty is, when understood, 

The path of providence, by land or flood ; 

Peace, safety, rest, and confidence beguile, 

And beautify it, or by sea or soil. 

Whom thou art call’d to follow, love, and trust 

Restrains the raging wave,and curbs the gust; 

Through seas and storms he'll gently clear the 


way, 

Th shield by midnight, and thy sun by day ; 

On him relying thou shalt weather all, 

Gulf, aon tempest, reef, and white-wing’d 
squall, 

They hear a voice, Jehovah's high behest, 

They hear a voice, and instant are represt ; 

** Touch not my Chrismed One,” is God’s decree, 

“ Bear this my prophet harmless o’er the sea ;” 

*Tis done, and prescient faith beholds thee stand 

On Charleston's pier, and Carolina’s strand! 


JosHua MARSDEN. 


* See his Life, by Samuel Drew, M.A. 


TO SAMUEL DREW, M.A. 
These Lines, a Tribute of Respect, are inscribed, 
By Tuomas Ross. 


Gtom igitur liber? Sapiens: sibi qui impe- 

riosus: 

Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula 
terrent, "Hor! Sat.7, Lid. 2. 83, 84. 


Who then is free? The wise, whose will is bound ; 

Whom Degaru, nor poverty, nor bonds confound. 

Translation. 

death, with equal foot strikes wide the 
oor 

Of royal halls, and bovels of the poor.” 

The rich man blest with all this world can give, 

The famish’d wretch, that scarce is said to live ; 

The tyrant, sitting in his envied state, 

And the sick beggar lying at his gate ; 

The mighty man, rejoicing as the sun 

Around the world his giant course to ran; © 

The cripple, fearful of the bustling throng, 

Bending and trembling as he steps along ; 

Majestic age, with honourable hairs, 

And the young pilgrim in the vale of tears ; 

The rich, the poor, the aged, and the young—- 

The proud, the meek, the feeble, and the strong, 

Death strikes at all ; no human power can save : 

All sink, forgotten, in the silent grave. 


4 


Forgotten? No: 
hand 

Which scatters blessings o’er a favour'd land, 
A weeping nation sees its hopes expire, 
Losing at once its monarch and its sire. 
Yet shall its grateful sons delight to dwell 
On him who loved them, and who ruled so well. 
The ear that heard him shall his praise declare, 
And the moist eye its testimony bear. 
To right the fatherless was his employ, 
And cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy. 


Forgotten? Ask the widow, in whose face 
The withering sorrow of her heart you trace ; 
Ask the lone orphans, standing at her side, 

No more their mother’s hope—their father’s pride ; 
Ask of them why their cheerfulness is flown, 
Why wrapt in grief their joy of heart is gone! 
Oh! they will tell you of their good friend’s tomb, 
Their wants neglected, and their desolate home. 
‘They'll tell you, whilst the tears of anguish flow, 
That — were happy once, but wretched now : 
Till, her full heart relieved, the mother’s eyes, 
Beaming with hope, are lifted to the skies, 

‘To Him whose hand supplies the orphan’s need,’ 
To Him who will not break the bruised reed : 

To that eternal world and peaceful shore, 

Where all at length may meet, and part no more! 


Forgotten? Look upon that pallid cheek, 
See that dim eye so beautifully meek : 
Oh, what a look of sorrow dwelleth there, 
In that dark eye—that countenance so fair ; 
Her fine form wasted, and her hopes decay’d, 
She reigns no more the peerless village maid ; 
He whom she loved, sleeps in his ocean grave, 
Rock’d by the storm, and shrouded in the wave. 


Forgotten? Which of you who had a friend, 
Has seen that treasure to the grave descend ? 
Has mused upon the social moments gone, 

And wept to find himself bereft—a/one? 
Canst thou forget ? 


Though death unnerve the 


What solace songaffords, * 
wanes chaste muse with reverence sweeps the 
chords, 


To thee, afflicted Drew, I offer here, 

Accept the poet’s lay—the poet’s tear. 

I come not now to act some well-tried part, 
My words are few, and broken, from my heart, 
Receive the humble tribute, which is due 

To grief like yours—to gratitude—to you. 


Born unto sorrow is each child of dust, 
The portion of the evil and the just. 
Whilst dwelling here, the difference between 
The good and bad is not distinctiy seen. 
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On guiltless heads, affliction’s hand will fall, 

And the same sun ariseth unto all; 

Yet there’s a solace for the righteous here, 

His griefs will ever claim the good man’s tear. 

In his own breast those springs of comfort rise, 
Which heal his soul, and lift it to the skies. 

Clad in humanity, awhile he mourns, 

Rapt to a seraph he intensely burns. 

His sorrows work the end for which they're given 
And his affections lead from earth to heaven, 


The dear companion of thy lifeis gone, 
And in thy silver’d age thou sitt’st alone: 
A powerful link which held thee to thy clay, 
God in his providence hath snatch’d away. 
I see thee meekly bending to the rod, 
Not daring to arraign the will of God. 
Trusting in Him who is of power to save, 
What are to thee the sorrows of the grave! 
The Mighty One on whom thy cares are cast, 
Will not withhold a balm for anguish past ; 
He who hath bruised thee will bind thy breast, 
And give thee at the last His promised rest. 


A few brief years at most, and then will close 
The little period of thy earthly woes. 
Time will be past to thee, “and heaven’s full 

hymn” 

Responsive to the harps of seraphim, 
Shall greet thee on thy journey to the skies, 
And hail thy entrance into paradise. 
Yet will the selfish muse be led to pray, 
That years may lengthen out thy useful day. 
Long may thy sun continue here to shine, 
And be the friend of others, as ‘tis mine. 
And when its day of brightness shall be done, 
And its appointed revolution run, 
May no dark cloud obscure it as it flies, 
To Tight a distant world, and happier skies. 


AN EPICEDIUM, 
TO THE MEMORY OF A FATHER. 
By G, Y. H. 


“ Adieu! 
Tis but one night of wasting sorrow here 
And I shall meet thee in a sunny morn.” 


Out had I seen thy face again, 

Ere in the hiding earth ’twas lain! 

Oh! had I heard thy parting sigh, 

Ere clos'd to life thy listless eye ; 

Or stretch’d my hand to wish thee well, 

And wept to hear thee say—farewell ! 

It had been balm to cureless grief ; 

And to a leaded heart relief. 

But { was dreaming in an isle, 

Clothed in the light of summer’s smile, 

And fickle waves around me spread, 

Where fruits and flowers their odour shed, 

And musie’s tone, and beanty’s eye, 

There fir'd my heart with ecstasy ; 

And Nature lur’d my thoughts away, 

To wander on her woody way, 

*Neath blushing skies, whose rosy beam 

Fell on the glade-encircled stream, 

Or to my eyes unveil’d the sight 

Of angry ocean in in her might, 

When midst the moans of passing life 

Peal'd to the rocks her wrecking strife. 
Arcadian poesy the while, 

Walk’d with me o’er that happy isle, 

Where morning broke witb brighter hue, 

And evening came with cooler dew. 

There fancy almost left this earth, 

And deem’d my bliss a second birth, 

Nor thought Lin the stranger’s dome 

That thou wert dying at my home, 

I did not hear thy burial knell, 

Nor yet the mourning muffled bell, 

That spoke its sorrow in the gale, 

And told thy death unto the vale ; 

Nor yet the solemn service read, 

To grace the memory of the dead. 
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Deep sounding in that Gothic fane, 
Where holy light from tinted pane 
Streams softly on the vaulted foor, 
Which by the passing foot is wore. 

I saw thee not beneath me shroud, 

O’er which my friend the flow’rets strew’d, 
To garnish out thy placid face, 

My father! for the worm to trace, 

It was affection that did move 

My friend to such an act of love. 

He felt, as 1 was far away, 

By rocky shore and rippling bay, 

His heart could grieve that thou wert gone, 
And be the proxy for thy son. 


Oh! there my little sister stood, 

Her dark eyes streaming sorrow’s flood, 

For he who blest her yesterday, 

Is nought this morn but chilling clay. 

Her sobbing voice might call in vain, 

He answer’d not her grief again. 

But while he mingles with the mound, 

Where daisies deck the grassy ground, 

Her eye shall glow with youthful light, 

While his are clos’d in dreary night. 

Her voice shall peal in pleasure’s tone, 

And talk of love and life alone, 

Whilst all his wit and ardent fire 

Must in the mould’ring grave expire ! 


When last I left thee with a sigh, 
My trembling heart did prophesy, 
That dwelling glance of thine was cast 
Upon my features for the last. 
For on thy brow there was a gloom, 
The deadly darkness of the tomb. 
And when thy fingers fetter’d mine, 
My eyes were wet with weeping brine. 
The autumn-leaves were on the breeze, 
Which swept the rain-besprinkled trees, 
As if to warn thee that thy stay 
Was transient as their blooming day. 
(A weary hour to part, I ween, 
To those who bad unsever’d been.) 

No more, without thee, smiles the vale, 
Its noble woods and turrets pale, 
The little lake, the village rill, 

That murmurs from the heathy hill ; 
The cottage, and its blossom’d trees ; 
The garden, and its noisy bees ; 
The meadow, and its quiet brook, 
Where roses in the ripple shook ; 
The fir-topp’d hill, the cushat’s dell ; 
The willows o’er the holy well ; 

The orchards, in their bloom and bud 
The ruin in the rural wood ; 

The grandeur of that Gothic pile, 
Where ivy hides the lonely aisle ; 
The gleaming picture spread around, 
Where vivid rocks the valley bound ; 
The shady hamlet hid below, 

Where ancient woods in wildness grow, 
No more can these my song inspire 

With portion of the poet’s fire ; 

Or fancy gild them witb ber rays, 

As she was wont in happier days ; 

When set the sun on sabbath-eves, 

As sail’d the swallows round the eaves 

Of that elysium dwelling, where 

All hearts were peace, for thou wert there ; 
When solemn words of sacred song 

Roll'd sweetly from thy soothing tongue, 
And soft the sinking orb would smile, 

And light the vale for many a mile ; 
Throwing his beams upon the boughs 

Of mild geranium, and the rose, 

And wall-flower, with its yellow hue, 

That in our bowery window grew : 

There oft, with holy Bunyan, I 

Pass'd with his Pilgrim to the sky ; 

Was with him in that awful fight, 

When coped he with Apollyon’s might ; 
And heard with him that tempting song, 
That led his erring steps along ; 

And clung m ‘oe to that dream, 

Till cross'd the Christian Jordan stream ! 
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Oh! these are gone, and so art thou, 
And none is left to cheer me now ! 
They were but colours in the sky, 
And I, like thee and them, must die ; 
Then willl hope a heavenly lot, 

And be those flowery days forgot. 
My father, I shall hear thy voice, 
Amidst the myriad host rejoice ; 

Nor earth shall bow my spirit long, 
And wound with scorn, and worldly wrong ; 
I travel to my house of clay, 

And God be with me on my way! 


London, July 1, 1828, 


JOHN dist VeRsE. 


In India once a garden stood, 
With flowers bedeck’d that made it fair, 
And shrubs to form a circling wood ; 
But, ah |——a sepulchre was there, 


Fit emblem this of all earth's joy, 

That thine, with false and tattering glare, 
We taste, and find the taste alloy ; 

For ah !——a sepulchre is there. 


View beauty with her smiles adorn’d, 
Like youthful morning, fresh and fair; 
Where'er we gaze, our hearts are warm'd, 

But, ah !——a sepulchre is there. 7 


Riches, now tempting to our mind, 
We long to have them for our share ? 
But when obtain’d, regret to find 
true—a sepulchre is there. 


Whate’er on earth we choose to try, 
Of all its false and flattering glare, 
It will reward bat with a sigh, 
For, ah !——a sepulchre is there. 


Then let me be no longer caught 
In earth’s deceptive awful snare, 
But gain the prize my Saviour taught, 
For, ah !——no sepulchre is there. 


De 


WRITTEN ON READING THE WORKS OF 
LORD BYRON. 


Byron! thou man of mind! thy name alone 

Inspires the heart with deep-heaved sighs—the big 

Tear of sorrowful remembrance wets each 

Pious cheek ; a mind (ah, that’s the thought! 

Thy boasted , that held the wondering worl 

In magic, Yes, thy deathless mind still thinks, 

Ah! the sad thought ———. ’twill intrude, 

Presumptuous !—but I forbear to look 

Beyond the grave—a weeping nation points 

To where he lies—suffice it now to catch 

The ling’ring sounds, as on the wing they still 

Reverberate from the Grecian shore, 

(orsere erst his banefal harp, now silent lies 

aerened) and wake the requiem on Parnus’ 

_— ow swells the dirge from muses ga- 
t n 

Round thelr fallen chief—thou star of poesy. 

That shone the brightest in the midnight train, 

Thyself absorbing all 

The dense vapours of the mind thou pierced’st, 

And sported in their frighten’d speed: thou 
smiledst 

To see the angry storms of angry critics, 

And turnedst their arrows with twofe!d ira 

On themselves : thy genius spurn’d the race 

Of mortals, or dragged them at thy will ; 

vas — could conquer thee, save dcath; else 

ou 

Hadst ’scaped the common lot of man—The Grave— 

With worlds to dire annihilation sink, 

But naught of man, much less of thee can e’er 

Be lost. No! thou shalt stand ‘mid jarring 
spberes, 

The foremost in responsibility. 


Byworth, near Petworth. 


H. Cox. 


MORNING HYMN, 


Harx to that gentle strain, 
The Jark’s soft warbling notes; 
The day bas broke again, 

And he through ether floats. 
And as he skims his airy way, 
He sings a song to opening day. 

The shades of night roll back, 

The stars their lustre dim ; 

Geighs Sol begins his track, 

And lights up earth and heav'n. 
Nature assumes her faded forms 
And smiling spreads her lovely eharms. 


The cotter now has woke, 
And op’d his casement wide ; 
Before him beauties float, 
He snoffs the breezy tide ; 
His features smile, joy fills his eye, 
He sings a song, yet knows not why. 


The horn’s shrill blast I hear, 
From rock to rock rebound ; 
The hunters now appear, 
Again the born they sound ; 
* The gallant steeds conie prancing by 
So swift their course, they seem to fly- 


The lowing cattle graze, 
On velvet verdant green ; 
Enamelled aerials raise, 
Their beauties ou the wing. 
The rippling currents as they flow, 
On their smooth face fresh beauties show. 


But hark! what heard I then! 
What floated through the air ; 
A sigh uptais’d to heav'n, 
A Christian’s morning pray’r. 
More lovely far is this than all, 
The charms that wake at morning’s call. 


F.E. L. 
- AN ACROSTIC, 


On the Name and Title of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire ; written at Buxton, in the summer 
of 1824; suggested by the account given in that 
neighbourhood, of the urbanity, condescension, 
and generous kindness of that distinguistied 
Nobleman. 


W—nere riches, rank, and piety combine, 

I—n form angelic, men are made to shine : 
L—ike God himself, the men who these possess, 
L—ive ; happy in themselves; and others bless. 
[—f riches, rank, and piety abound,” 
A—character they form, it will be own’d, 
M—ost rare among the race of Adam found. 


C—an such a character be found at all, 

A—mong the race of Adam since the fall ?” 
V—ain would the search be made in heathen lands, 
E—ntomb’d in darkness. “ See Mahomet’s bands! 
N—ow search among all those, his name who bear, 
D—oes such a character with them appear ?” 

I—n vain among their tribes the search is made. 

“ S—hall Christians too be cast into the shade?” 
H—ow many named so, themselves degrade ! 


D—egraded thus are numbers in this land, 
U—ndoubtedly such as the Duke may stand, 
K—ind, pious, wealthy, and of noble race, 
E—xhibiting the character we trace. 


O—happy mortal! next the angels, ye! 
F—or riches famed, for rank and piety ! 


D—eceitful riches swiftly pass away ! 
E—xalted honours are as swift as they! 
V—exatious vanity, doth Wisdom call 

O—ur worldly treasures, and enjoyments all. 
N—one, save the pious, taste internal rest, 
S—uch only are to others truly blest. 

H—ow all-important must religion be! 

I—f this alone can give felicity ! 

R—enew’d by faith, in heart and life made pure, 
E—ssential happiness is then secure. 


Wu. Stones. 
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TO THE FLOWER “ FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


Buossoms more beauteons, fair, and bright, 
May twine around the sunny height 
Whence folly takes Ler birth, 
And sons of riot pluck a flower, 
More gaudy, to adorn the bower 
Of festive mirth. 


Beauty may cull the choicest rose, 
Or lily, that the garden grows, 
To deck her smiling brow: 
Fancy may paint her softest hue, 
Blossoms, which Fancy only knew 
More sweet than thou. 


Heroes may wreathe the conqueror’s head, 
Or, o’er his tomb a lustre shed, 
Of flowers and sparkling gems ; 
The “ marble tears” of grief may fall, 
And glory strew upon his pall 
right diadems. 


But Friendship claims thee as her own, 

And heaves the deep-toned sigh alone, 
When o’er her pensive thought 

A ffection’s latest pledge returns, 

Aud on Love’s sacred altar burns, 
Forget-me-Not ! 


July 19, 1828. Bens. Govcn. 


Review.—Historical Sketches of the an- 
cient Native Irish and their Descend- 
ants, &c. &c. By Christopher Ander- 
son. 12mo. pp. 286. Whittaker, Lon- 
don. 1828. 


Tuere never, perhaps, was a period when 
the Irish, as a nation, claimed more atten- 
tion from the inhabitants of England than 
they do at present. In commotion, rebel- 
lion, and local insurrection, they appear 
before us in the page of history as demi- 
savages ; and from the instances of blood- 
shed, assassination, and vengeance, that 
have been recorded, suspicious and un- 
friendly feelings have involuntarily associated 
with their name. In this retrospective sur- 
vey, we are, however, too apt to forget, 
how far we have furnished the occasion of 
the evils of which we complain. We rea- 
dily do justice to their ferocity, but we 
overlook the provocation which exercised 
their patience, and draw a veil over British 
insolence and haughty arrogance, in as- 
suming national superiority, and insulting 
them with the triumphs of adventitious 
power. 

To discover the prevailng defects in the 
national character of the Irish requires no 
great depth of penetration, but we rarely 
propose to ourselves this question, “How 
should we act towards them, if dominion 
and subjugation, with all their attendant 
consequences, were to change hands, and 
our civil, political, and commercial condi- 
tion, surrounded with rival wealth and 


The comparison should not be 

confined to a momentary transition. In 

this case the gloom might be alleviated by 
119.—VvoL, x. 


hope. It must be carried back to time 
almost immemorial, and traced through a 
succesion of ages, on which not a single 
ray of light a to enliven ex tion 
with a prospect of better days. Pinder 
such a change of circumstances, a spirit of 
prophecy is not necessary to develop the 
result. 

Sunk in poverty and ignorance, neg- 
lected by the parent state, and oppressed 
by local tyranny, the vigorous spirit of the 
Irish has long struggled in its chains, the 
links of which have occasionally been 
stretched to their utmost bearing, and 
nothing but coercion, applied in some of its 
most violent forms, has prevented them 
from bursting asunder, The same causes 
being still in operation, may be expected 
to produce the same results, and those to 
whom is entrusted the administration of 
justice, may learn too late, that there is a 
point in the depression of a people, beyond 
which submission ceases to be a virtue. 

The work that is now before us, takes a 
very comprehensive survey of Ireland, in its 
various departments of literature, language, 
civilization, and policy, with each of which 
branches the author appears to have an 
extensive acquaintance. In inconsi- 
derable degree he attributes the degraded 
state of her vast population, to the almost 
uninterrupted negligence with which their 
native language has been treated, and 
seems to augur, with strong probability for 
his guide, that no methods which can be 
adopted to impart instruction, can ever 
hope for success, while this medium re- 
mains unemployed. The cultivation of 
this language, he strongly recommends to 
all who are engaged in attempts to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Irish, whether by 
imparting moral and religious instruction, 
raising them in the scale of civilization, or 
giving direction to their physical energies. 

In his first section, Mr. Anderson pro- 
duces an exuberance of proof, that Ireland 
in ancient times had its literature and its 
learned men, and in this he is confirmed by 
the testimony of Dr. Johnson, which ap- 


er in the following , from a 
etter to Dr. O’Connor, dated 1757. 

“T have a wished, that the frish literature 
were cultivated. Ireland is known, by tradition, 
to have been the seat of piety and learning; and 
surely it would be very acceptable to those who 
are curious, either in the originals of nations, or 
the affinity of languages, to be further informed of 
the revolutions of a people so ancient, and once so 
illustrious. I bope you will continue to cultivate 
this kind of learning, which has lain so long neg- 
lected, and which, if suffered to remain in oblivion 
another century, may perhaps never be retrieved.” 


After a lapse of twenty years, Dr. John- 
son, again writing to the same gentleman, 
thus expresses himself :— , 
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“If I have ever disappointed you, give me leave 
to tell you, that you have likewise disappointed 
me. Iexpected great discoveries in Irish antiqui- 
ties, and large publications in the Irish language ; 
but the world still remains as it was, doubtful and 
ignorant. What the Irish language is in itself, 
and to what languages it has affinity, are very 
interesting questions, which every man wishes to 
see resolved, that has any philological or historical 
curiosity. Dr. Leland begins his history too late. 
The ages which deserve an exact inquiry are those 
times, for such there were, wlien Ireland was the 
school of the west, the quiet habitation of sanctit 
and literatare. If you could give a history, though 
imperfect, of the Lrish nation from its conversion 
to Christianity, to the invasion of England, you 
would amplify knowledge with new views and new 
objects. Set about it, therefore, if you can: do 
what you can easily do without anxious exactness. 
Lay the foundation, and leave the superstructure 
to posterity.”—p. 4. 

In this section Mr. Anderson traces, 
with much ability, the efforts of a few indi- 
viduals to introduce the sacred writings 
among the Irish in their native tongue, 
and points out the numerous and formi- 
dable difficulties they had to encounter. 
Alluding to the conclusion of the seven- 
teenth century, in reference to the circula- 
tion of the Bible, he observes as follows :— 


“ By this time there had been one hundred and 
thirteen editions of the English New Testament, 
the number of copies being beyond the possibility 
of calculation. orto to these, we have to place 
two editions of the Irish New Testament, both 
distant from each other nearly eighty years, and 
together including only one thousand, or at most 
twelve hundred copies, Of the English Bible 
complete, there had been one hundred and — 
six editions, and opposite to these we have only 
one solitary Irish Bible in quarto, of about six 
hundred copies.”—p. 51. 


On descending to the conclusion of the 
last century, the author’s remarks are at 
once striking, and calculated to awaken 
melancholy reflections. 


“ By the year 1799, or 1800, it is difficult to say 
how many editions of the scriptures there ha 
been in English. Independently of portions, and 
editions with exposition, I have numbered two 
hundred and ninety; but as if the native Irish 
were reserved to stand out in contrast to even 
every Celtic tribe in the kingdom, by this time 
there had been printed and circulated, in Welsh, 
not fewer than twelve editions of the Bible, and as 
many of the New Testament separately, amount- 
ing to at least 120,000 copies, of which 75,000 
Bibles, and 14,000 Testaments, had been printed 
during this very century,—3,000 Bibles, and 32,500 
Testaments in Gaelic, bad been printed during the 
same period. Evenin Manx there had been thou- 
sands, and all this before the Bible Society had 
been thought of ; while for the native Lrish, there 
had not been printed one single copy during the 
whole century.”—p. 60. 


In the year 1811, the New Testament in 
Irish, and in 1817 the Bible, was printed 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
but in both instances the Roman ‘letter was 
substituted for the native character. Since 

periods, an edition of the Bible com- 
plete in its appropriate character, has been 
undertaken and finished, and during the 
present year (1828) it has issued from the 
press. 


The second section furnishes a luminous 
historical account of the schools and col- 
leges established in Ireland at various times, 
for the promotion of theological and other 
useful learning in the native tongue; yet on 
some of the means adopted, and the re- 
sources provided, a strange fatality seems to 
have awaited, and the result is, that very 
little has yet been done. 

The third section applies to oral instruc- 
tion, and adverts to the effects that resulted 
in former years from preaching, reading, 
and delivering lectures to the inhabitants, 
and holding conversations with them in 
their vernacular language, and communi- 
cating advice and admonitions through the 
same medium. These conclusions the au- 
thor supports by various appeals to histo- 
rical tis is, that the 
same cause, if called fairly into operation, 
will still produce the same effects. The 
attempts that have hitherto been made, he 
however considers to have been very par- 
tial in their extent; and even in these to 
have been deficient in energy, and of short 
duration. 

In the fourth section Mr. Anderson 
states the numerous objections that have 
been urged against teaching in the Irish 
language. These he combats with much 
force of argument, and repels, by strong 
appeals to parallel cases throughout the 
nations of Europe; but we have our fears, 
that to many of those who alone could 
effectually promote his views, he will have 
the mortification of pleading in vain. 

The fifth section takes a general survey 
of the extent in which the Insh language“is 
spoken at the present day. To this survey 
we are conducted by tables, which state the 
population of the various provinces, and 
the proportion that subsists between the 
number who speak the Irish and the Eng- 
lish tongue. Of this survey the result is, 
that “there are about two millions of people 
in Ireland who are incapable of understand- 
ing a continued discourse in the English 


The following sections, five in number, 
contain much interesting matter, but the 
topics investigated are miscellaneous, and 
greatly diversified. They have, however, a 
strong bearing on the primary subject of 
the volume, namely, the necessity of fur- 
nishing the native Irish with the means of 
moral and religious instruction in their 
vernacular tongue. 

In this book the author has certainly 
made out a strong case in favour of these 
much neglected sons of Erin, whose cause 
he advocates with ability and zeal. It isa 
work which we strongly recommend to the 
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attention of all parties that aim at the wel- 

fare of Ireland, whether seen through an 

ecclesiastical or a political medium, 

Review.— The Amulet, or Christian and 
Literary Remembrancer, 1829. 
Edited by S. C. Hall. estley and 
Davis, 


Ir was not until the 18th of October that 
this beautiful annual beamed upon us with 
its splendours, We gazed on the exterior 
of its case with a degree of pleasure bor- 
dering on admiration, and could hardly 
avoid saying to ourselves, “ If the interior 
of this volume correspond with the outward 
appearance, it can be in no danger of sink- 
ing, in competition with its numerous and 
splendid rivals.” 

On drawing the gem from its casket, ex- 
pectation, though wrought to no ordinary 
pitch, was more than gratified. Its raiment of 
wavy silk, the neatness of its binding, and 
its nicely gilt-edge leaves, all combined to 

roduce a powerful effect, and to leave the 
cy absorbed in a contemplation of its 
elegant decorations. On wandering curso- 
rily over its pages, the quality of the paper, 
a the fairness of its type, could om 
escape attention, and the accuracy of execu- 
tion observable in all its parts, tended both 
to increase and to prolong our sensations of 
delight. 

The plates, fourteen in number, evince 
much taste and judgment in the persons by 
whom they have been either selected or 
designed. Without a single exception, they 
appear admirably adapted to enliven, and 
to render increasingly interesting, a volume 
entitled to the character which the Amulet 
both assumes and sustains, being equally 
remote from the chilling influence of ascetic 
sternness, and the more dangerous domi- 
nions of unreflecting levity. Even the ar- 
rangement of them among the tales in 
prose, and the effusions. of the muse, parti- 
cipates in the editor’s skill. Nor are the 
talents of the different engravers less con- 
spicuous, in the execution of their portion of 
the work, Light, elegant, and highly- 
finished, they exhibit some noble specimens 
of human ingenuity ; and the delicate touches 
of patient industry with which they have 
been completed, place them among the 
splendid monuments of the graphic art. 

On turning to the literary department, we 
find ourselves surrounded with articles, both 
in prose and verse, which are at once ele- 
gant in their composition, strictly moral in 
their tendency, fascinating by the entertain- 
ment which their narratives and flights of 
fancy afford, and instructive in their various 
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results, as well as in the pleasing impres- 
sions which they are calculated to make 
and leave on the mind. Dr. Johnson has 
somewhere said, that “ choice must be 
always difficult, where there can be no mo- 
tive for preference.” This remark will 
almost equally apply to the plates, and the 
prose articles, which at once embellish and 
enrich this volume. On some in each de. 
partment, we may look with eyes of more 
partiality than on others; but we know not 
one, that we could wish to see excluded 
from the assemblage; nor one, from which 
the Amulet has not derived a greater or less 
degree of advantage. From among this 
‘ wilderness of sweets,” we select the fol- 
lowing, by Mrs. S. C, Hall, entitled, “The 
Rose of Fennock Dale,” a true story. 


“*Do not grieve so, my sister, said Francis 
Dillon: ‘do not sorrow as those without hope: 
do not mourn as those who have no comforter.— 
See, even the bonny roses, that not an hour ago I 
placed in your bosom, are covered with your tears’ 
she continued, while a bright smile played for a 
moment over her anxious face. Rose looked on 
the flowers , and, while her blooming sister shook 
their drooping leaves, she extended her arm, and 
pushed from her forehead the clustering curls that 
shadowed her sweet face. ‘ Yes, Frances, yes, 
my tears blight your roses, just as my sorrows 
blight your a Alas! alas! that I cannot 
alone suffer,who am alone guilty.’ 

** She raised her dark and expressive, but almost 
rayless eyes to the unclouded sky: and still more 
rapidly the tears passed along her pallid cheek. 

“ It was a fine clear evening in September ; and 
perhaps nature had never blessed such a solitary 
spot with so much beauty. A narrow trout-stream 
gurgled through the dell, that was adorned by 
groups of pine, ash, and platenus ; the bright pur- 
~ and yellow of autumn slightly tinged their fo- 
iage ; the surrounding heights were speckled with 
sheep; and on the slope of one of the most distant 
hills, the white spire of the village charch of 
D—— peered over the lofty trees that seemed 
anxious to conceal it from the profane and vulgar 
gaze. The bank of the streamlet on which stood 
the cottage of Frances Dillon, embowered in fra- 
grance, like the nest of the cushat dove, was car- 

eted with purple thyme; while the hair-bell, the 
ragile poppy, and the sky-tinted cyanus, bordered 
the pathway that led to her sweet but hamble 
abode. Myriads of singing birds nurtured their 
young, and poured forth their melody in this fair 
seene ; the timid —-> spring, hardly evaded 
the foot of the village girls ; the robin, every where 
familiar, was there an inmate; and the green 
woodpecker remained’ undisturbed in its beech- 
tree haunt, even by the barking of old Ranger, 
who, participating in the feelings of his young mis- 
tress, suffered bird, rabbit, and squirrel, to pass 
and repass his path unmolested. 

“ Frances was the youngest, and Rose—the wi- 
thering Rose—the once ‘ bonny Rose of Fennock 
Dale,’ the eldest child of respectable and indus- 
trious parents. Rose was ten years older than 
Frances : and the younger had at one time been so 
accustomed to look up to the elder sister as an ex- 
ample of female excellence, as well as of female 
loveliness, that even at the period to which I have 
just alluded, Frances often fancied the tale of 
Rose’s wretchedness a dream. ‘ 

“ Time was, when every feeling of that poor girl’s 
ingenuous heart sent the crimson blush to that pale 
cheek : time was, when the brilliancy of those fine 
dark eyes dazzled all who looked on them :—now 
that cheek is indeed faded ; those eyes have become 
rayless ; the bounding step is changed to a feeble 
totter: the joyous voice is now hardly articulate. 
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Her form and features are indeed still beautiful ; 
but the character of their beauty is sadly, is fear- 
fully altered. Once she was—but what avails it 
now? What is the violet, robbed of its perfume? 
what is the lily, when its purity is stained?—what 
is the casket, when the jewel is stolen? Alas! that 
such similes should apply to Rose Dillon. 

“ Her mother died when Frances was only two 
years old ; and to this infant, Rose was all that 
even an affectionate parent could have been. Her 
beauty, her wit, but above all, her tenderness to 
her sister, were the constant subjects of village pa- 
negyric; and many ardent alinirers watched the 
steps of the rustic beauty, as she ascended to the 
ehurch of D , leaning on her father’s arm, 
god supporting the still tottering steps of the little 

‘anny. 
** With many virtues, Rose was too great a fa- 
vourite not to possess many faults, Her taste was 
so often consulted by the village girls—her affec- 
tionate attention to her father and sister so praised 
by the village pastor—and her beauty and supe- 

or ,acquirements so admired by the young, and 
even by the aged inhabitants of D———, that 
weeds soon sprung up, and mingled with the flow- 
ers. They were, indeed, weeds that might have 
been easily rooted out ; but, unhappily, her indul- 
gent father saw them not, and they grew on un- 
checked. She was impatient of restraint, fond of 
display, too often angry, and sometimes, though 
not rroqventiz. haughty to her equals. ’Tis true, 
that tears of sorrow usually followed, when she 
had been pid without a cause, or had wounded 
the feelings of her village friends ; but such bursts 
of tenderness did not teach her the luxury of self- 
control; and the noble generosity of her disposi- 
tion made those, who ought to have corrected this 
growing evil, forget the past inthe present. She 
was idolized bythe poor, for she wastruly kind to 
them ; and when she sighed for wealth and power, 
she fancied it was only that she might become the 
L 1 of Fennock Dale, 

“Sometimes the pastor would seriously lecture 
her on her love of dress.— The flowers,’ she would 
answer, ‘ grew in my father’s garden; and it was 
only to please Aim that I twined this jessamine in 
my hair: surely, dear sir, there can be noharm in 
gratifying my beloved potent 

“ Alas! how truly did he tell her, that the love 
of ornament creeps slowly, but surely, into the 
female heart ;—that the girl who twines the lily in 
her tresses, and looks at herself in the clear 
stream, will soon wish that the lily was fadeless, 
and the stream a mirror. 

“ A circumstance occurred, when Rose was abou 
eighteen, which caused her father bitter sorrow ; 
and he feared that his child had imbibed ‘ high- 
flighted’ notions, for which, poor man, he could not 
account, 

“ George Douglas was the son of an opulent 
in the village of » and he had 

n long and sipcerely attached to Rose Dillon. 
Her father urged, in strong and affectionate Jan- 
guage, the suit of this upright and generous 
youth 5 but a scornful smile curled her lip, as she 
told her parent, ‘ it was quite impossible that she 
could marry any man in Mr. Douglas’s situation.’ 

“* Situation, Rose, repeated the astonished 
Dillon ; ‘ what do you mean by situation? George 
Douglas is a pattern for village youths. He has 
loved you gg ope ehildhood you have known 
each other, ho can say they saw George idle? 
who ever saw him intoxicated? His word is his 

nd: and, ab! Rose, in the house of God have 
ye not marked his godly and pious conduct?’ 
‘I cannot find fault in any way with George. I 
love him as a brother ; but, indeed, father, I could 
not marry the son of a........” She paused, 
ashamed of her own feelings. ‘ The son of whom, 
Rose?’ said her father, really angry. ‘1 hoped, 
child, that I did not at first understand you. What 


means this pride? The son of an English yeo- 
man, whose station in life is equal, whose wealth 
to mine—I ask what you mean by 
this 

“ Rose wept; and Heterick Dillon, the tender, 
too, tender parentwas softened. ‘ Well, do notery, 


Rose: 1 would not make thee unhappy, child, for 
the wealth of worlds: but God’—(the old man 
elasped his hands)—‘ God of his infinite mercy, 
grant that you may be as happy with the man of 
your own choice, as you wo have been with 
poor George.” 

“ Rose kissed her father, and assured him that 
she never would marry, but for his or her sister’s 
advantage, 

* The old man drew himself up to his full and 
majestic height. 

*** Daughter, all that I desire is, that you may 
ever support the honest character bequeathed you 
by your forefathers. The Dillons have lived in 
Fennock Dale nearly two hundred years—their 
daughters without spot—their sons without 
blemish. 1 want nothing from my children but 
their affection—and that,’ he added, ‘they will not 
refuse their gray-headed father.’ Long and /er- 
vent were the prayers of the old man that night for 
this wayward child. Two or three years passed 
away—Rose increased in beauty—but her faults 
had not departed with time. 

“D Park, the residence of the Earl of 
D——, had been long neglected by its pos. 
sessors; but an uninterrupted course of dissi- 
pation at length obliged the Earl and his worn-out 
Countess to rusticate for some mouths at their 
beautiful seat. What village, ever so remote, has 
not, at one time or other, experienced the contagion 
of vice—the origin of which can be too often traced 
to some of the beau monde, making it their place 
of refuge from debts and duns; and, in exchange 
for the shelter they receive, imparting their follies 
to its unsuspicious, admiring, and wondering in- 
habitants! Half-pay officers, briefiess barristers, 
and the junior branches of the nobility, are always 
anxious for a few weeks’ fishing or shooting: and 
many of this description wished (most disinterest- 
edly, no doubt.) to prevent their dear and noble 
friends from feeling the sudden change from St, 
James’s Square to D——, tvo melaneholy, and vo- 
lunteered their services to spend a short time with 
them, much to the discomfiture of the lord, who 
wished to retrench, and tothe joy of the pleasure- 
loving lady. Perhaps there are few things more 
distressing than, to witness the profanation of a 
sweet and retired village, by the thoughtless and 
the vicious crowding the train of some mighty 
noble, who visits his paternal estates, not, cer- 
tainly, as the dispenser of blessings. To hear the 
murderous gun, where the loudest sound had been 
the cooing of the wood-pigeon, or the eawing of 
the venerable rook—to see the scarlet jacket of the 
brutal huntsmen glaring through the green wood, 
and then a train of Zord/y men pursue to death the 
timid bare—sweet-commover of nature’s wildest 
paths! The village youth, instead of inhaling the 
perfumed air, or joining in manly sport on the 
open green—now within the walls of the loathsome 
public,’ betting, and swearing, with m 
lord’s lackey, or the colonel’s body-guard, A 
the sweet village maids—creatures so pure—so 
devoid of art and guile, with the bright tint of 
innocence on their cheeks, and the words of truth 
on their lips—changed by the flattery of the men, 
and the example of the city misses, into—what it 
make’s one’s blood curdle to think upon. 

“ The beauty of Rose Dillen was of so command- 
ing and striking a nature, that she was soon de- 
signated at the Park, as the‘ haughty maid of Fen- 
nock Dale.” She smiled contemptuonsly at the 
politeness of the Earl’s own gentleman ; and even 
the French valet—the man of essence and ele- 
gance---a connoisseur, and a decider on matters of 
virtu, met with nothing but her ridicule: the vil- 
lage girls wondered ; and the pastor and her father 
extolled her strength of mind. 

“ One fine spring morning, little Frances wan- 
dered farther than usual from her father’s cottage, 
and stooping to gather a bunch of primroses, 
which peered through the green sedges that 
skirted the trout-stream, her foot slipt, and she 
fellin. A gentleman, who was fishing near the 
spot, heard the splash and, with much promptitude 
and decision, rescued the child from a watery 
grave. As one of the visitors at D—— Park, he 
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had heard of the beauty of Rose, and was pleased 
to have an of seeing the * Rose ‘of 
Fennock Dale ;” who, bending over the body of 
her half lifeless sister, far surpassed what this 
man of fashion had expected to behold. 

“The first feeling of Rose’s heart towards the 
preserver ‘of her sister was gratitude—her next, 
admiration: his noble and insinuating manners, 
his fine form, and his expressive face, were ail 
objects of admiration to the unsaspicions girl. 
She thought the world unblemished as the book of 
nature—she had never found the poison of the 
aconite in the perfume of the rose, or the deadly 
_ of the nightshade on the white bosom of the 
ily. 

Greville thought Rose the most beautiful girl 
he had ever met. In the brilliant circles in which 
he moved, both in London and Paris, he had seen 
nothing like her: he was wearied of the match- 
making mothers, and husband-hunting daughters, 


who crowd our assemblies: he was wearied of 


conversasiont, where stars and blues and literati 
sip weak tea, and—“ blacker—bitter stuff”—ennué 
devoured him, and he sought refuge at D—— Park, 
where, until he beheld Rose Dillon, he saw nothing 
to amuse his restless mind. He had served his 
country, and the laurel was yet fresh upon his 
brow : foremost in the battle-field, and gayest in 
the hall, Greville was still the slave of his pas- 
sions—the victim of his vices: he called the mild 
doctrines of Christianity, priestcraft ; forgiveness 
of injuries, cowardice ; Voltaire was his oracle ; 
Rousseau, the fatally insinuating Rousseau, his 
high priest. Saved ’midst the slaughter of thou- 
sands— it was chance,’ he said, ‘that turned the 
thunderbolt of war.’ : 

“To his surprise he found Rose’s mental powers 
mueh superior to her birth and station, and he soon 
discovered in her the pride that “ leadeth to de- 
struction.” To marry her, was contrary to his 
feelings and interests; and basely and wickedly 
did he labour to undermine her principles, that she 
might become his prey; but so he called it not, 
He called it “ emancipating her free-born mind”— 
“ teaching her to read the book of nature”—“ cast- 
ing off the trammels of a foolish world” makin 
use of the noble gift of reason.” He was too skil- 
ful a courtier—too wise in wickedness, to frighten 
her at once by the doctrines of Deism; but gra- 
dually and cautiously did be labour to sap the 
foundation, on which her honest and virtuous 
parent had built. 

“* Then how dull and cold to her once attentive 
ear became the precepts of the village pastor— 
how wearisome the ascent to the village church— 
the endearments of Frances became troublesome ; 
but when at night her venerable father opened the 
book of life, and read the Holy Scriptures, in his 
usual firm, unbroken tone, Rose's spirit sunk, and 
felt sick and troubled ; her voice sounded faintly 
in the pager | hymn, and the unbidden truth 
flashed not unfrequently across her mind, that her 
heart’s home was not in Fennock Dale. 

“It is painful to trace the events that followed— 
suffice it, that in six months from the time that 
Greville saved the life of the little Frances, Fen- 
nock Dale Cottage had no mistress—Heterick Dil- 
lon but one child that he called his own. 

“ But weak as was the fabric, and powerful as 
had been the attack, the only way that Greville 
could accomplish his object was by a feigned mar- 
riage ; this, with so accomplished a villain, was a 
matter of little consequence. And when the truth 
was afterwards revealed to his wretched victim, 
there was not sufficient virtue left to induce her to 
—— the only course by which repentance could 

ave been availing. 

“ Alas! what bitterness—what heart-grief was 
in the once happy dwelling of her father !—but 
there is a voice which speaks peace to ones 
wounded heart. And, as years passed on, ol 


Heterick prayed that she—that lost one, might yet 
find refuge in a Saviour’s dying love. 

“The flowers of Fennock Dale still bloomed 
sweetly ; the trout-stream still reflected the clear 
blue heavens and the clustering trees; and the 
bustle and misery, occasioned by the Earl of D.’s 


sojournment at D—— Park, had passed; but the 
bitterness of death was in Dillon’s cottage. 

*** Raise me up, Frances,’ said the old wan, ‘and 
i me once more see the sun sink behind the 

8. 

“ The beaaty of age equals that of youth, thongh 
its character 4s fn very different. e was noble 
even in his dying bour. His white hair, thinly 
seattered over his wrinkled forehead ; and then his 
lovely child, kneeling at his bed-side; her fair 
white arms resting on the large old Bible, which 
lay widely open on the snowy coverlid—her almost 
breathless gaze turned to her revered parent ;—it 
femme beautiful picture, and language cannot do it 

ustice. 

* Heterick Dillon rested his elbow on the pillow, 
and, with a trembling hand, turned over the leaves 
of his forefathers’ Bible, until he arrived at the 
last page, where his birth, and the birth of his 
children, had been recorded. A hnoge blot was 
the only token of where Rose’s anhappy name 
once had been. ‘ Frances, give me a pen ; I want 
to replace—her’s—your sister’s’—my child's name, 
he would have added ; but the words died on his 
quivering lip. With a bursting heart, the youthful 
girl presented the pen. Dillon made a strong effort 
—replaced her name in the holy book. * Shew her 
this.” After a pause, he whispered, ‘Tell her J 
forgave—Gop will forgive her. She was a mother 
to thy infancy, child ; forget her not—now pray.’ 
He was closing the still open volume, when a sha- 
dow flitted past the lattice. In an instant, a ghastly 
figure, half fell, half rushed, into the little cham- 
ber, and a fearful shriek---* Father, forgive!” The 
old man, with a last effort, sprang from his bed, 
staggered a few paces, and fell a lifeless corpse, 
on the body of his wretched daughter, The ink 
upon the Bible page was not yet dry, 

** Weeks---months rolled on ; Rose neither spoke 
nor wept. Her brain was seared; her heart. was 
breaking. Frances amply returned the care her 
sister once bestowed on her. Night and day the 
tender girl watched the flickering reason of the 
wretched sister; and when she did, at length, 
speak and weep, extracted from her, at intervals, 
the tale of her miseries. Greville’s love was like 
the desert whirlwind---fierce and destructive: it 
soon passed away. But he was proud of Rose ; 
and her devoted attachment gratified his vanity, 
while her mental evergies commanded his respect. 
She followed him to the sultry eastern climes, and 
preserved his life more than once by her judgment 
and care. ‘Two of her children fell victims to the 
climate; a third just reached the English shore, 
and expired. Yet Rose lived true to her first--- 
her only love, and almost smiled, in bitter scorn, at 
the wreck of a mother’s hopes. Greville was still 
with her. 

“The thunderbolt was about to rend her last 
earthly happiness ; if, indeed, gué/¢ and Rappiness 
can ever be, even for a moment, united, reville 
married! and to another ; Aim, the idol of her ado- 


ration! Impossible! but so it was; and, with. 


mixed emotious of grief and despair, she fled the 
abode of infamy. he wounded dove, even from 
per ey climes, will try to regain the home from 
which the plunderer’s hand has snatched it. 

« Rose Dillon turned her steps towards the cot 
of her forefathers. She paused, and seated herself 
on the style that led to the village church-yard, 
‘Two peasants passed. ‘1 know he cannot last till 
morning, said one. ‘ He would have been a hale 
old man even now, had it not been for that jade 
who brought his grey hairs with sorrow to his 
grave. But never mind; she'll never know rest 
or peace. The curse wil! follow her to ber dying 
day. You had a lacky escape, Douglas, when she 
refused you; an ungrateful daughter could never 
have made a good wife.’ She heard no more, but 
rushed madly down the vale, ounce the abode of her 
innocent and happy days. ; 

“«There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked ;’ but there is pardon to those who repent, 
and peace to those who trust in a Saviour’s mercy. 
She did repent. In that mercy she trusted; and, 
doubtless, that pardon she obtained. 

“ Rose would sit for hours with her eyes fixed on 
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the words her dying father’s hand had traced ; and 
when, at the end of two years, the gentle and vir- 
tuous Frances consigned to the silent turf the re- 
mains of her sister, the aged pastor, who remem- 
bered the early beauty of her who had drained the 
cup of sorrow and of death, in a few emphatic 
bey told of her penitence, and of her faith in 
rist, 

“ Conscious,’ said he, ‘of her faults—humbled 
to a sense of her own unworthiness—shorn of that 
pride which was her bane; Rose Dillon breathed 
out her spirit in prayers and thanksgivings to that 
Being, who, at the last, received her into his fold. 

“* You, my young friends, whom she knew in 
infancy, and who saw her spirit quiver on her 
lips, when, in her dying ts, she d 
you to her bed-side, that you might hear the last 
wishes of a dying penitent, will not easily forget 
the scene.’ 

“The foot-stone of Heterick Dillon’s grave is at 
the head of Rose's. Sweet in the early sprin 
are the violets and primroses that blossom roun 
it. No = flowers mark it, even during the 
smiling happy days of summer; but the pale 
starry-eyed jessamine, the wild rose, and the creep- 
ping honeysuckle, guard the greensward from the 
noon-tide sun, And though the village girls do not 
garland it with flowers, you may often see them, 
standing and gazing, silently, and with tearful 
eyes, over the humble grave of Rose Dition.” 


From among the poetical compositions 
we have only room for two pieces, which 
we gladly select, both on account of their 
brevity and their elegance. The following 
is from the pen of Mrs. Josiah Conder, 
“ On reading ‘The Course of Time, by the 
Rev. Robert Pollok.’” 


“ Thine was a glorious destiny,—to soar 
While mortal yet, above the shadowy bound 
Of mortal things, o’er heights unscaled before, 
To claim free passport for the heavenly ground.’ 


bi native home it seem’d: For thou could’st 
bear, 
With stedfast gaze, the mysteries of light 
And truth, that shed majestic glory there ; 
Untired, undazzled by the venturous flight. 


“ Thy harp of high, apocalyptic tone 
Was strung for Paradise, thongh given below ; 
And thou, before the rainbow-tinctured throne, 
Wherefrom the crystal living waters flow, 
Didst haste with kings and priests to cast it down, 
And join the holy throng, impatient for thy crown.” 


The following impromptu is by the Rev. 
R. Polwhele, on three schoolfellows, who had 
cut their names, about fifty years before, in 
the bark ofan oak, a lime, and an ash, at 
Polwhele, near Truro, 1827; and- with 
these we must bid adieu for the present, to 
the Amulet, and all its charms. 


“ What suns have shone, what storms have raved, 
Since that delicious prime, 

When on these trees our names we graved, 
As if to mock at Time! 


“ Full oft did Pocock, Painter, Joy, 
Along this valley dash, 

Then pausing, each salute, fond boy !} 
His oak, his lime, his ash. 


“ How frolic on his favourite tree 
Did Pocock, Joy, and Painter, 
Carve letters doomed, though deep, to be 
Faint every year, and fainter. 


* I hail Nick Pocock’s gnarled oak, 
To find his name ; but...lo! 

As through its glimmering moss J poke, 
Time puts me off with... Po...! 


“ Poh! Poh! on Time may I retort! 
That ash will serve me better: 

Thy name, young Joy ?...In cruel sport 
Hath time erased each letter! 


“ And shall I now the lime-tree search 
For PAINTER, all in vain? 


Evpnca!....¥Yet old Time, so arch, 
Has left me only... Pain! 

Review.—The Juvenile Forget-me-Not, 

Jor the Year 1829, Edited by Mrs. S. 

= Hall, Westley and Davis, Lon- 

n. 

Havinc given the title of this work, it is 
scarcely needful to say, that it is a younger 
branch of the increasing family of annual 
beauties, which, at this season of \the year, 
issue from the press. With the names and 
general character of this splendid class, the 
public have been long acquainted, and by 
the ample support which these volumes 
have uniformly received, it is but fair to 
infer, that their respective merits have been 
duly appreciated. The same common fea- 
tures of taste are visible in every member of 
this tribe of evergreens ; but it is sometimes 
exceedingly difficult to ascertain the degrees 
. consanguinity which they bear to each 
other. 

This junior branch, which now presents 
itself for examination, is put out of hand 

jwith remarkable neatness, and, with the 
exception of being without a case, can 
boast its various decorations of lettering and 
gilding. In addition to this, it can fear- 
lessly offer its plates for inspection, and its 
articles for perusal, without endangering its 
character, or bringing a tarnish over the 
reputation it aims to establish. Ornamented 
with eight wood, and eight copper-plate 
engravings, its embellishments present a 
most respectable appearance to the eye. 
In both departments, they are neatly exe- 
cuted, and do credit to the artists whose 
names they respectively bear. 

The literary articles, both in prose and 
verse, have been supplied by authors 
already known to fame, nor do we think 
that they have in the least sullied the lustre 
of their well-earned celebrity, by contri- 
buting to the pages of the Juvenile Forget- 
me-Not. Ina moral point of view, they 
are not less unexceptionable than those of 
longer standing, and of larger growth; but 
on the ground of intellect, they take a some- 
what lower stand, adapting the language, 
and the ideas, to those classes of juvenile 
readers into whose hands the volume was 
expected most likely to fall. It is, how- 
ever, but fair+to state, that the vivacity 
which accompanies both the style and nar- 
rative, more than compensates for the par- 


tial concealment of intellectual vigour, espe- 
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cially as no moral poison mingles with the 
flowers, no serpent lurks beneath the foliage, 
to sting either the hand, the head, or the 
heart of unsuspecting innocence. 

To confirm ing observations, 
we beg to lay before our readers a few 
brief articles, which may be considered as 
fair specimens both of its prose and verse. 

THE NETTLE, 
(By the Rev. Robert Walsh, LL.D.) 

** A. Oh, papa! I have stung my hand with that 
nasty nettle, 

“* F. Well, my dear, I am sorry for it: but pull up 
that large dock-leaf you see near it ;—now bruise the 
juice out of it on the part you have stuog.—Well, is 

pain lessened ? 

** A. Oh, very much indeed—I hardly feel it now. 
But | wish there was not a nettle in the world. I am 
sure | do not know what use there can be in them. 

“ F. If you knew any thing of botany, Nanny, you 
Would not say so. 

“* A, What is botany, papa? 

my dear, is the first thing Adam ever 


learned. 

“ A. I do not understand you. 

“ #, Botany is the knowledge of plants ; and these 
were the first things man became acquaiuted with, 

“* A, Oh, dear papa, tell me how. 

“ J. Map, you know, was created out of the dust of 
the earth; and when he rose from the ground, he saw 
himself every where surrounded with plants. ‘I}> 
rearing of them became his first care, their fruit | ic 
first food, and marking their kinds his first know- 
ledge. Hotany, therefore, must have been as old as 
man’s creation ; for at that time, the Bible iell us, that 
‘God planted a garden eastward in Eden for Adam, 
that he might dress it and till it.’ . 

“A. Vhat is very true indeed ;—but did any one 
else in the Bible ever learn botany ? i 

“ F. Yes; vot only the first man, but the wisest 
man in the world turned his mind to it. 

A. you mean Svlomon? 


0. 

“ A. Did Solomon study botany ? 

_ “ #, So the Bible tells us. tie considered the sub- 
ject with great attention, learned the names and uses 
of every plant, and discoursed of trees from the 
largest to the smallest, from ‘the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyssop that groweth out of the wall.’ Even our 
Saviour himself condescended to notice plants, and 
pointed them out to his disciples to instruct them in 
the wisdom, power, and providence of God. ‘ Le- 
hold,’ said he, ‘ the lilies of the field how they grow ; 
they toil not, neither do they in: yet 1 say unto 
rou, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
ike unto one of them. 

** A. Oh, a lily, indeed, is a beautiful flower ; and 
if there were such growing in our fields; I am sure | 
should not complain of them, But this ugly nettle! 
1 do not know what beauty, use, or instruction, there 
could be in that. = 

“ F, And yet, Nanny, there is more beauty, use, 
and instruction in a nettle than even in a lily. 

“* A, Oh, papa, how can you make that out? 

“ F, Paton your loves, proek up that nettle, and 
let us examine it. First look at the flower. 

A. flower, see no flower—unless 
you call that cluster of little ragged knobs flowers, 
which have neither colour nor smell, aud-are not 
much larger than the heads of pins. 

“ F. Were, take this magnifying glass, and examine 
em. 

“ A. Oh, I see now ;—every little knob is folded up 
in leaves like a rosebud. Maybe there is a flower 
inside. 


“ F. Try—take this pin and touch the knob. Well, 
what do you see? 

“ A. Oh, how curious, 

F. What is curious ? 

“A, The moment I touched it, it flew open; a 
little cloud rose out of it like enchantment, and four 
beautiful little stems sprung up as if they were alive ; 

d now that I look again with the glass, I see an 
elegant little flower as nice and perfect as a lily 


Well, now examine the Iéaves. 
me | Oh, tone they are all covered over with little 
bristles : and when I examine them with a glass, | 


littl filled with a juice like water at the 
bottom: of —Ha! these are the things which 
wef. "Now touch the little bag with the point of the 


pin. 
“« 4. Oh, when I press the bag, the juice runs up, 
and comes out at the small point at the top; so | sup- 


aya the little thorn must be hollow inside, though it 
finer than the point of my cambric needle, 

“ F. Have all the leaves those stings / 

“ A. No; papa; some of the young ones are quite 
green and soft, like velvet, and 1 may hand 
without any danger. 

“* F. Now look at the stem, and break it, 

“A. Oh, 1 can easily crack it, but | cannot break 
it asunder; for the bark is so strong, that it holds it 
together. ~ 

“* F. Well, vow you see there are more curious 
things in a nettle than you expected. 

“ A. Oh, indeed, 1 see that. But you often told 
me that God made nothing in vain, or without its 
use; and | am sure I cannet see any use for all 


- T That we will now consider. You saw the 
little flower burst open—a cloud rose, you say, like 
enchantinent—and stems spring up as if they were 
alive. Now all this is necessary for the nature of the 
plant. TYhere are many thousand plants in the world; 
and it pleased God in his wisdom to make them ali 
different. Some have parts that others want, and 
some have different flowers on different stems. kc 
at that nettle on the opposite side of the road: you 
see that it is not exactly the same as the one you 
examined. 

“* A. No, papa; this has little flat seeds instead of 

rs. 


lowers. 

“ F. Very right, my dear. Now, in order to make 
these seeds grow, it is necessary that the little flower 
of this plant and the seed of that should be together, 
as they are in others: but this, you see, is impossible ; 
for they cannot move about like animals, but are 
fixed to the spot. ‘The wisdom of God, therefore 
has provided a remedy for this: for when you touched 
the flower, the outside leaves immediately burst 
open; and if you had not done so, they would in 
time burst open themselves: then they threw out a 
little fine powder, which you saw like a cloud ; thie 
was conveyed by the air to the other piant at the 
gout side of the road; and then when it touched 
the seed, it gave it power to grow ons pine anew 
plant when the other withered and die any- 

“ A. That’s very curious indeed ; and see the 
use of the little cloud and the flower ;—but the leaf 
that stung me—what use can that be of ’—There, dear 
papa, I am afraid | puzzle you to tell me that. 

“'F. God has given to all his creatures some kind of 
defence that they may protect themselves ; and for 
this purpose the bull has horns, and the nettle stings. 
But even these stings are made of use to man. There 
are certain diseases which uire sharp remedies. 

am sorry, my love, that you had occasion to know 
this: for once you were in pain, and your goea 
uncle, the doctor, thought it necessary to pnt a blister 
on the part, and under God you got relief. Well, 
the poor people cannot always get a blister, so they 
frequently use nettles. They strike the part that is 
in pain, and the points entering the skin, it presses on 
the little bags at the bottom, the juice is then forced 
up and comes out at the point, and wherever it is 
left behind it leaves a little blister, which gives great 
relief to the pain. You remember poor Kitty Wat- 
son, she could not sleep with age in the night, 
and old Thomas Stafford had lost the use of his 
limbs; and they both say they were relieved by net- 
tles., But when there is no occasion to use them in 
this way, and you accidentally stung your hand with 
them, you found a plant beside them, and the mild 
juice of the one immediately corrected the shai 
pain of the other: so that yen see how good Provi- 
dence is. When the nettle is wanted for a remedy, it 
removes the pain of the sick; when it is not necessary 
for that purpose, the dock leaf grows beside it, to 
heal the it may give itself. 

“A. But some of the leaves would not sting. 
Are they of auy use? E 

“ F, Yes, of great use. ‘There are many people in 
the world who do not think it right to eat meat at 
some seasons of the year, particularly at a time which 
occurs in spring. They therefore make themselves 
food of boiled vegetables, which they call Lent por- 
ridge. As this occurs at a time of the year when 
any green thing is difficult to be found, the young 
nettle, which shoots out very early, is used for this 
purpose ; and it is very good and wholesome food. 

“* A. Now for the stalk, pepa. P 

** F, You saw how very tough the fibres or strings 
of the bark were: they are for that reason often used 
as hemp or flax. ‘There is_a plant called hem 
farmers Wi Yorkshire sow in 
gardens for the pu a en ripe, it is steeped in 
water, the stem deoays and the bark remains in 
strings: these are like flax, and the farmers 
weave them into strong bags, frock coats, and other 


useful things. 

= a Well, 1 am sure I never thought of such 
things when I have trampled on a poor nettle ; and 
I am very much obliged to you, dear papa, for in- 
structing me. 
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“ F. L would wish to instruct you a little more, 
my deer child, and _ on a still more important 
You were angry and impatient when the nettle Lae | 
you, and seemed to repine at that which God 


in the world. Ev thing when examined is equally 
a proof of God’s wisdom and goodness. He, indent nas 


very 

but it may be —— to some w 

not only this, but wi 

is most utiful aed curious, and no human ing 
could ever make any thing like it. The Bible tells 
us, ‘ the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmameot sheweth his handy work;’ and so does 
every thing else in nature ; God is every where, and 
his hand is in all things; you see him in the sun, 
moon, and stars, which glitter in the sky; and you 
see him in the humble nettle, which you despise and 
trample on.”’—p. 25 to 32. 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
preceding article happily blends instruction 
with entertainment. To the youthful in- 
quirer, it must yield amusement, without 
being enveloped in those clouds into which 
natural Lappy sometimes proudly re- 
tires, and it is not improbable that it may 
convey some useful information to children 
of a stately growth. 

From among the poetry, we select the 
two following pieces. 

THE YOUTHFUL KING. 


Suggested by a Picture of Edward the Sixth in 
his royal rohes.—By Mary Jewssury, 
Author of “ Letters to the Young,” &c. 


Monarcu, pictured here in state, 
Better glories yet were thine, 

Than the grandear of the great, 
Than the jewels of the mine. 


Born to govern and command, 
Thon wast easy of control ; 

With a sceptre in thy hand, 
There was meekness in thy soul. 


Of thy haughty father’s frown 
Little on thy brow we trace, 

And that little softened down 
By simplicity and grace. 


Child in age, and child in heart, 
Thy magnificent array 
Could not joy or pride impart,--- 
Thou hadst treasares more than they. 


More than courtiers kneeling low: 
More than flattery’s ready smile ; 
More than conquest o’er the foe ; 
More, even more, than England's isle. 


Treasures in which mind hath part ; 
Joys that teach the soul to rise ; 
Hopes that can sustain the heart, 
hen the body droops and dies ! 


Therefore, Star, thou art not shaded 
By the darkness of the tomb! 
Royal Rose! thou art not faded, 
ut in Paradise dost bloom! 


EPITAPH ON A DOG. 


By M. J. J. 
My name was Bravo—and my home was placed 
*Mid those with kindness and with boanty graced ; 
No surly cook e’er circumscribed my prey, 
But well-filled trenchers met me every day ; 
No teasing children marred my temper sweet, 
I never shewed my teeth—except to eat. 
I had one mistress (I salute her hand,) 
The oldest, yet the youngest of the band,— 
And mang friends, and, what is more, all true: 
Princes and courtiers, is it thus with you ?— 
T loved them all, and ever unto each 
1 duly wagged my tail---for lack of speech: 


And proved my love, by guarding well the house 

From every robber, save a casual mouse. 

Thus, free from care, and poverty, and strife, 

TI passed a happy, and a well-spent life. 

Seorn not my being as of base degree, 

Though all { had, ‘twas all a dog’s might be ; 

I had no spirit separate from my dust, 

And if thou hast, beware thy heavier trust ! 

From the specimens thus placed before 
the reader, the character of this volume 
may be easily understood. We have per- 
used it with much pleasure, and now re- 
commend it to the juvenile hunters after 
innocent amusement and useful knowledge, 
with the utmost sincerity and satisfaction. 

Review.—A Universal Prayer ; Death ; 
a Vision of Heaven; and a Vision of 
Hell. By Robert Montgomery, author 
of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” 
Sc, 4to. pp. 141. ‘aunder, Lon- 
don. 1828, 


As the author of a poem, entitled, “ The 
Omnipresence of the Deity,” Mr. Robert 
Montgomery is well known to the public, 
and particularly so to the lovers of the 
muse. This work during a few months 
has had an almost unexampled run, the 
seventh edition being now in circulation. 

Stimulated by past success, he has ven- 
tured on the work before us, and now ap- 

in all the dignity of a quarto volume, 
in which we have four poems on the im- 
portant subjects which are enumerated in 
the title-page. To these is prefixed 
a beautifully engraved portrait of the author ; 
but we cannot forbear thinking, that the 
painter has flattered him into effeminacy, 
and robbed his countenance of its mascu- 
line features, without infusing into its linea- 
ments those indications of genius which the 
productions of his pen give us a right to 
expect. His neck laid bare, his shirt col- 
lar carelessly thrown open, and his appear- 
ance without a neckcloth, too strongly re- 
mind us of Lord Byron. 

These poems are all in blank verse, 
and are neatly printed on paper of a very 
superior quality. The first in order is, 
“The Universal Prayer,” which, com- 
mencing with an address to Deity, calls 
pe om as the universal Parent, in whom 
all things live, and move, and by whose 
power and goodness, the frame of nature, 
with all her offspring and appendages, is 
sustained. Throughout the whole, a spirit 
of unrestrained philanthropy breathes ; and 
could the wishes of his paragraphs be rea- 
lized, a second Eden would visit the abodes 
of men. The author, however, has no- 
where manifested a temporizing spirit, by 
introducing palliatives which detach turpi- 
tude from vice, and dress the monster in 
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the habiliments of virtue, although he has 
omitted to characterize iniquity with those 
strong and pointed epithets of which he has 
a powerful com , and which he knows 
full well how to apply with the greatest 
effect. The following paragraph will illus- 
strate our meaning. 


“ On each degree of men, benignant God! 
We pray thee to bestow thy sleepless eare ; 
Grave it on each adoring mind,---that heaven's 
Bright portals are unbarred to all! that high, 
Nor mean, nor rich, nor poor, with thee prevail, 
| aught peculiar, save a perfect heart ; 
The meanest orphan of the world may win 
A wreath in heaven; the humblest wear a crown 
Of life. And,oh! may those, the gifted few,--- 
Archangels of the earth, before whose thrones 
Mortality wit} bend, and half adore! 
Remember what they owe to thee and man: 
May genius never stoop to pander vice, 
But fix her eye on heaven, and walk the earth, 
A spirit conscious of her native sphere.” - 

P 


Tn a similar strain, the rich, the sorrowful, 
the young, and the guilty, become the sub- 
jects of distinct petitions. Of the good 
man’s character, enjoyment, and prospects, 
he draws the following animated picture :— 


“ On Him, whom hope and faith sublime, what 
dreams, 
“What joys, and what diviner moods, attend ; 
He walks the world as Jesus walked the waves, 
Triumphant and secure! In every scene, 
A love for thee prevails: creation breathes 
Of heaven. The vaulted sky bedropt with stars, 
‘The ocean rolled to rest, or sending up 
‘Tremendous peans to her mighty Lord! 
‘The field and flower---whate’er in noontide walk 
Is sweet, allure his wondering heart to him, 
The Source and Spirit of the moving whole : 
All order, beauty,and perfection here, 
Are but as shadows of more perfect bliss 
Cast from a purer world: he dwells in thee, 
And thou in him, heaven is his native home, 
And immortality shall hail bim there.” _—p. 19. 


In behalf of our king and country, the 
following admirable petition deserves to be 
transcribed. 

“ Mugnific King of Lord of lords 
Since at thy fiat empires rise and fall, 

And pass away like whirlwinds o’er the deep, 

Mantle our cherished country with thy wings 

of ; may she pesepes in the pride 

Of Liberty ; around her ancient throne, 

Let all the kingly virtaes throng 5 and may 

Tay delegate, the mouarch of tle land, 

Be graced with wislom, and his sceptre wield, 

The majesty of justice, and of truth : 

May he be great and good, and ever find 

His noblest bulwark in the people's hearts!” 
p. 21. 

Thus far we have beheld effects, appa- 
rently expected without an adequate cause, 
and some of our readers may be ready to 
inquire, Can the poet's hopes be realized 
without the influence which Christianity 
imparts? The great procuring cause of 
buman salvation, and the all-powerful 
agency that accompanies it, the author hap- 
pily supplies towards the conclusion of the 
poem, in the following nervous and expres- 
sive lines :— 

119.—voL. x. 


“ Yet not eternity’s seraphie voice 
Can mete the measure of that boundless love, 
That fram the bosom of perennial bliss, 
Sent forth tly Son te snatehthe world from hell! 
He ecame,—and in his glance the earth grew bright ! 
Idolatry unsealed her slavish eye, 
While superstition from her gloom arose, 
Burst from her bonds, and with an angel shout, 
From east to west the hallelujah rang! 


“ Victor of Death! immingled God and man, 
Whose sainted blood was shed for lost mankind, 
Who bore the curse of the Almighty One 
Upon thy bleeding brow, unlocked the tomb, 
Trampled on hell, and oped the gates of heaven 
To banished man! Thou Prince of Peace! en- 

throued 
In glory with thy co-eternal Sire, 
Accept our praver, the incense of the soul, 
And hallow it with thy perfecting grace. 


“ Thou light of light, by ancient seers foretold, 
And by prophetic minstrels sung,---the sun 
And centre of our faith redeeming Christ! 
Look down and consvcrate thy church below ; 
Around it ratly all thy faithful hearts,— 
Pillars beyond the powers of hell to shake! 
Roll on reluctant time,and spread from land 
To land, from isle to isle, THe Worp or Trutn, 
Till earth shall seem one universal soult 


“ Be with us, Lord, nntil the anborn years 
Shall bring the promised day divine : for then 
‘The sun will shed new beauty o’er the earth, 
And Eden dawn upon the world again! 

And when at length thy glorious kingdom comes, 
When the last trumpet wakes the trance of time, 
And thunders roll creation’s knell, thine eye 
Will beam with mercy, and thy voice will sound 
A welcome to the skies, while, angel-wipged, 
We shall ascend, to shine immortal there !” 

p. 23—25. 

The 


thus selected from “ The 
Universal Prayer,” cannot fail to place Mr. 
Montgomery’s talents, and his appropriation 
light. e e perused this m wit! 
marl pleasure, and conceive that will add 
considerably to his former fame. 

In his next poem, Death is mtroduced 
under the following striking personification 
of his character : 


“Throned in a vault where sleep departed 
kings, 
Behold the tyrant of the world! Around 
His shadowy head he waves a sceptre, made 
Of monumental dust, and as it moves, 
Lefore him glide a visionary throng 
Of ministers, that do his deadly will.” —_—_p, 29. 
Of these ministers the poet then proceeds 

to give an awful catalogue, among which we 
find murder, madness, melancholy, intem- 
perance, anger, terror, consumption, under 
whose desolating power pestilence and fa- 
mine are enlisted, to extend the empire of 
death throughout the world. With the eye 
of a moralist, and in the language of a 
poet, he tells us that— 

“ All we Jove and feel on natare’s face, 
Bear dim relations to our common doom. 
The clouds that blush, and die a beamy death, 
Or weep themselves away in rain,—the streams 
That flow alongin dying music,—leaves 
That fade, aud drop into the frosty arms 
Of winter, there to mingle with dead flowers, 
Are all prophetic of our own decay. 
And who, when hung enchanted o’er some page, 
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Where genius flashes from each living line, 

Hath never wandered to the tomb, to see 

The band that penn’d it, and the head that thought.” 
p. 34. 


Among the varied beauties scattered 
throughout these poems, there is not one 
scene more true to nature, or more accurately 
delineated, than the following. We are 
well aware that it has been already trans. 
planted into other soils, but this will not 
prevent us from transcribing it anew, as 
many of our readers may not have seen it, 
and to those who have, its intrinsic merit 
will offer a sufficient apology for its re- 


appearance. 


“ On yonder mead that like a windless lake 
Shines in the glow of heaven, a cherub boy 
Is bounding, playful as the breeze new born, 
Light as the beam that dances by his side. 
Phantom of beauty! with his trepid locks 
Gleaming like water wreaths,---a flower of life. 
To whom the fairy world is fresh, the sky 
A glory, and the earth one huge delight! 
Joy shaped his brow, and pleasure rolls his eye, 
While innocence, from out the budding lip 
Darts her young smiles along his rounded cheek. 
Grief hath not dimmed the brightness of his form, 
Love and affection o’er him spread their wings, 
And nature, like a nurse, attends him with 
Her sweetest looks. ‘The humming bee will bound 
From out the flower, nor sting his baby hand ; 
The birds sing to him from the sunny tree, 
And suppliantly the fierce-eyed mastiff fawn 
Beneath his feet, to court the playful touch. 


“ To rise all rosy from the arms of sleep, 
And like the sky-bird hail the bright cheeked morn 
With gleeful song, then o’er the bladed mead. 
To chase the blue-winged butterfly, or play 
With curly streams ; or, led by watchful love, 
To hear the chorus of the trooping waves, 
When the young breezes laugh them into life! 
Or listen to the mimic ocean roar 
Within the womb of spiry sea-shell wove ; 
From sight and sound to catch intense delight, 
And infant gladness from each happy face ; 
These are the guileless duties of the day: 
And when at length reposing evening comes, 
Joy-worn, he nestles in the welcome couch, 
With kisses warm upon his cheek, to dream 
Of heaven, till morning wakes him to the world. 


“ The scene hath changed into a curtained room, 
Where mournful glimmers of a yellow sun 
Lie dreaming on the walls! Dim-eyed and sad, 
And dumb with agony, two parents bend 
O’er a pale image in the coffin laid, 
‘Their infant once, the laughing leaping boy, 
The paragon and nursling of their souls ! 
Death touched him, and the life-glow fled away, 
Swift as a gay hour's fancy; fresh and cold 
As winter’s shadow, with his eyelids sealed, 
Like violet lips at eve, he lies enrobed 
An offering to the grave! but pure as when 
It winged from heaven, his spirit hath returned, 
To lisp its hallelujahs with the choirs 
Of sinless babes, imparadised above.” 

p. 42—45. 


On painting so exquisite, and language 
so dignified, harmonious, and expressive, 
all remarks will be superfluous. While 
full of life and activity, nature glows in 
every line; and the death of the “ Cherub 
Boy,” by shading with a melancholy con- 


trast, finishes the picture by crowning the 
climax with a momentous moral lesson. 
On the different characters introduced, 
and the diversified scenery presented to our 
view in this poem, particular animadversion 


would be impracticable. It will be suffi- _ 


cient to say, that it abounds with lively and 
awful descriptions of realities, which are 
daily presented to man through the medium 
of his senses. It is a poem in which imagi- 
nation, keeping her eye fixed on the move- 
ments of nature, is always on the wing, and 
her flight rarely fails to please, although she 
carefully avoids the regions into which phi- 
losophy invites intellectual energy. 

The next poem, “A Vision of Heaven,” 
is, in our opinion, by no means equal to 
either of the preceding. It bears too strong 
a resemblance to Arcadian scenes, to the 
happy valley of Ambara, or toa Mahometan 
paradise. Sensitive magnificence and glory 
usurp the place of intellect, and half exclude 
“ the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” 

“ A Vision of Hell” contains many lines 
fraught with images of real terror, on which 
the reader can hardly cast his eye without 
finding that his feelings are strongly influ- 
enced by the interest which they excite. In 
the descriptive portions the scenes are at 
once awful and appalling, and although we 
may, on former occasions, have ventured 
with Mifton “down the deep descent,” yet 
we are pleased to behold images already 
known, appearing in new associations. 
Alluding to such of the inhabitants of these 
infernal abodes, as the human family has 
through time supplied, we could have wished 
the author had confined himself to charac- 
teristic description, without having recourse 
to personal allusions. But independently 
of such considerations, this poem has a 
strong portion of solemn vigour, exhibiting 
occasional coruscations of thought that are 
highly creditable to the author’s talents, 

From his poem “On the Omnipresence 
of the Deity,” Mr. Montgomery has already 
reaped a respectable harvest of profitable 
fame. How far this may tend to augment 
his pecuniary resources we have no right to 
anticipate, but we feel confident that it will 
not diminish but increase ihe reputation, 
which by the previous publication he has 
acquired, and powerfully assist in transmit- 
ting his name to posterity. 


Review.—The Winter’s Wreath, a Col- 
lection of Original Contributions in 
Prose and Verse for 1829. Whittaker, 
London ; Smith, Liverpool, 


Ir was once observed to the writer of this 
article, by the Rev. John Whittaker, the 
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celebrated historian of Manchester, when 
speaking of Gibbon, respecting his “ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,”— 
“Sir, it was the ambition of that man to 
become the rival of Tacitus, and I must 
confess that he has succeeded.” With an 
alteration of names, we may say, “ It is 
the ambition of Liverpool to become the 
rival of London, and in the production of 


’ this beautiful annual, we must confess that 


she has succeeded.” 

It would be a waste of time to descant 
at large on the elegance of its exterior. 
An ornamented and delicate case encloses 
the volume, which is dressed in a robe of 
blue silk tinged with purple, neatly put 
out of hand, and its leaves are edged with 
gold. Art, delicacy, and ingenuity have 
combined their energies, to send this 
splendid annual into the world, to con- 
tend for the prize of beauty with the 
Andromedas and Nereides of the metro- 

lis. 

Including a beautiful wreath which de- 
corates the title-page, this volume is 
embellished with twelve admirable en- 
gravings, selected under the eye of chas- 
tity, and executed with that surprising 
delicacy and tastefulness, which at once 
record the skill of him who held the pen- 
cil, and of the hand that transferred its 
exquisite touches to the plates, and half 
imparted life to a metallic surface. From 
among these beautiful engravings it would 
perhaps be both difficult and dangerous 
to make any selections :—difficult, because 
all have a strong claim upon our warmest 
approbation; and dangerous, because any 
thing like superlative admiration bestowed 
on one, would seem invidious towards the 
rest. In addition to this, taste, fancy, and 
judgment essentially differ in different per- 
sons; hence, that engraving which would 
be viewed with comparative indifference 
by one, would gain from another the most 
decided approbation. With us, the View 
on the Thames near Windsor, Meleager 
and Atalanta, and the View near Ambleside, 
are particular favourites. In each of these, 
the objects are both numerous and diver- 
sified. The scenery is captivating, the 
perspective, though considerably extended, 
is micely preserved, and the sky is deli- 
cately touched. Yet even in the former 
of these, we cannot but regret that the 
steam vessel is not seen to greater advan- 
tage, and that the margins of the majestic 
river had not been more distinctly defined. 
Lady Blanch and her Merlin, and O’Con- 
ner’s Child, are beautifully executed figures, 
and the Scotcli Peasant Girl cannot be seen 
without commanding our admiration. 


Turning from the ornamental to the 
literary department, we are informed in 
the preface that “the editorship having 
passed into totally different hands, the 
change has influenced the contents of the 
volume.” Here we think the editor should 
have stopped on this point. But when he 
adds, “ Ne attempt has been here made to 
produce a religious impression,” and that 
“on the contrary, the introduction of re- 
ligious topics has been carefully avoided,” 
we think the remark ill-timed, and perhaps 
liable to misinterpretation. 

It cannot be denied that in the Winter’s 
Wreath for 1828, several of the articles 
had something of an ascetic aspect, not 
altogether suitable for a work in which 
tasteful elegance, and innocent cheerful- 
ness, enlivened by interesting narrative 
and animated description, should be the 
prevailing characteristics. To these points 
the writers have strictly attended in the 
volume before us, and this change of 
countenance, without any variation in prin- 
ciple, comprises all that we understand 
the editor to mean, when we are told that 
“no attempt has been made to produce a 
religious impression.” To the morally in- 
offensive character, and pleasing tendency, 
of these articles we readily bear our most 
unequivocal testimony. Many of them 
are written with a degree of sprightliness 
and vivacity, that will render the facts re- 
corded, and the narratives detailed, addi- 
tionally p'easirg to the youthful mind. 

In number, the articles are about one 
hundred and thirty, among which we find 
a fair proportion of prose and verse. 
These have been contributed by various 
authors, many of whom have long since 
had their names inscribed on the tablets of 
fame. Several indeed of the same in- 
dividuals to whom the London annuals 
are indebted for their valuable contribu- 
tions, have extended their literary visits to 
the banks of the Mersey, and furnished 
evergreens for the Winter’s Wreath. 

The Harold of fashionable Life, is, we 
fear, but too true a picture of what may 
every day be found among the illustrious 
vagabonds, and titled scoundrels, who fre- 
quent the haunts of profligacy, and entail 
misery on their dearest connexions. The 
story is so well told, that while we follow 
this victim of more than common dissipa- 
tion, from wealth to poverty, and from 
health to a broken constitution, we are in 
no danger of being captivated with his 
vices, or led into ruin by the contagion of 
his pernicious example. The tale is so 
contrived, that Harold never claims our 
sympathy without exciting our disgust. 
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Pandolpho Collenuccio, from the Italian, 
is an aflecting tale; but, drawn from the 
page of remote history, a considerable 
portion of its interest is lost im the dis- 
tance. It serves, however, to mark: the 
difference between ancient and ‘modem 
days, and to inculcate this lessen, 


“ England, with all thy faults [ love thee still.” 


. The Codicil, will ensure a reading by 
the interesting crisis which forms its es- 
sence; and from the issue we learn, that it 
is sometimes of importance to provide for 
contingencies which appear improbable. 

The Corsair, is rather barren of incident, 

but there is something romantic in the 
narrative, that can scarcely fail to please. 
. Lough Neagh, is simply a delineation of 
times and circumstances, which finely con- 
trasts the past with the present state of 
some counties in Ireland. That portion 
of the picture which refers to modern 
times, has, we fear, a melancholy original. 
Existing realities teach us to sigh over the 
forlorn condition. of the Irish peasantry, 
and this is imbittered with the recollec- 
tion, that we must leave them to their 
fate. 

We have not selected the above articles 
as those which alone deserve to be dis- 
tinctly noticed; neither do we view them 
as in any respect superior to others, which 
the want of room compels us to pass over 
in silence. They are mentioned merely, 
because they occur before others in the 
volume, and are taken without choice and 
without partiality. 

In that portion of this work whieh is 
devoted to poetry, we find some highly 
finished articles, but our contracted limits 
prevent us at present from giving any 
specimens. Several compositions are by 
persons well knowa on the Parnassian 
mount, and others. by individuals who pro- 
mise fair to become familiar with the sacred 
Nine. For our next number we hope to 
select from this interesting publication, a 
few articles for the gratification of our 
readers. 

On combining together the designs, the 
engravings, the prose and the poetical arti- 
cles, which appear in the Winter’s Wreath, 
we have been much interested, and, anti- 
cipating the feelings of others from our 
own, we have a kind ef presentiment. that 
this volume will rank high in their estima- 
tion. Of the taste and judgment of the 
Publisher, it will long be remembered as 
no monument; and the pa- 
tronage which it will receive from the 


town that gave it birth, wilt enable Liver- 
pool to participate in its honours. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. Daily Texts for 1829, with Verses 
of Hymns, &c., {Religious Tract Society,) 
is a neat little article, admirably suitable 
as an elegant present for a young friend 
of either sex, if religiously disposed. On 
its character and tendency there can be 
but one opinion. 

2. The Cheltenham Album, and Maga- 
zine of General Literature, No. IL, 
(Hurst and Chance, London,) contains, 
hke its predecessor, which we reviewed 
some months since, many amusing, in- 
structive, and interesting articles. The 
style in which these compositions are 
written is sprightly and vivacious, with- 
out in any case degenerating into buf- 
foonery, or losing sight of that moral sen- 
sibility, which can alone give dignity to hu- 
mour, and render cheerfulness honourably 
attractive. 

3. Temporis Calendarium, or an Alma- 
nack, on a new construction, for the Year 
1829, by William Rogerson, (Stephens, 
London,) contains, with -other publica- 
tions of a similar nature, the common 
articles which make up an Almanaek. 
In a kind of running note on each 
month, the author gives the origin, and 
probable history, of the facts and. events 
which primarily imparted names to the 
signs of the Zodiac, and states the esti- 
mated number of stars in eaeh of these 
constellations. This historical sketch, 
though brief, is at once entertaining and 
instruetive. The tide table, though not 
much extended, is luminous. The 
eclipses for the year, both visible and 
invisible, are given in detail, and several 
diagrams illustrate the inferior occulta- 
tations. In his meteorological observa- 
tions, the author, instead of predicting the 
weather that may be, recapitulates pheno- 
mena that are past, and leaves his 
readers to make their own inferences 
respecting futurity. He wishes them to 
know that almanack-makers are not pro- 
phets. Several useful lists and tables are 
inserted towards the close. We have 
been pleased with the examination of its 
varied contents, and we doubt not that 
those will be equally so, who shall con- 
sult it through the year. 

4. The Report of a Committee ap- 
pointed to examine the best Practical 
Measures for the Abolition of Slavery, 
(Speaight, London,) is a well-written 
article, and displays an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the subject. The meet- 
ing, it seems, has been held weekly during 
the last four months, at Salvador House, 
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Bish Church, where the various ; ate made with much jud and we 
questions connected with this abominable | doubt not that this condensed and sim- 
— have undergone ample discussion. | plified story of Paradise Lost will prove 
e are much pleased with the manner | both mstructive and ente to 

in which the meetings are said to have | venile readers, : ; 

been conducted, and with the object the} 8. On the Portraits of English Au- 
committee have in view. Every friend | thors on Gardening, by 8. Felton, (Ridg- 


of humanity must wish them success. 

5. Plain Advice to Landlords and 
Tenants, Lodging-house Keepers, and 
Ledgers, (Washbourn, London,) is 
the second edition of a very useful little 
book, of which we spoke most favourably 
when it first appeared. It embodies 
within a very narrow compass, and at a 
low price, much useful information, on 
subjects in which every one is interested. 

6. The Contrast, or brief Memoirs of 
Nubilus and Honestus, (Westley and 
Davis, London,) delineates with much 
impartiality two opposite characters. Nu- 
represents lukewarm 
professor, and Honestus that of one in 
whom the life and power of genuine 
godliness was always apparent. In Nu- 
bilus we behold a melancholy but well- 
drawn of a nominal Christian, 
for which some thousands im every reli- 
gious community might every day sit. 
The reality of his religion through life 
was rather icious, and his sun went 
down in clouds. In the character of 
Honestus the contrast is finely depicted. 
His life was always consistent, his spi- 
ritual enjoyments were unequivocal, and 
his death was triumphant. It is a plain 
little tract, which is not likely to be read 
without leading to self-examination. 

7. The Story of Paradise Lost, for 
Children, by Eliza Weaver Bradburn, 
(Mason, London,) is of course taken from 
the immortal poem of Milton which bears 
this name. The fair authoress is, we un- 
derstand, a daughter of the late Rev. 
Samuel Bradburn, who in his day was 
one of the most celebrated ministers that 
the Wesleyan connexion could boast. The 
story is introduced by way of dialogue, 
in which a mother instructs her children 
to distinguish between the fictions of the 
poet, and the sacred facts which the 
scriptures have supplied. She then 
enters into the progressive movements of 
the poet’s mind, and gives in detail the 
leading events which run through this 
astonishing publication. Throughout the 
whole, the narrative is enlivened and 
enriched with numerous passages from 
Milton’s pages; and towards the conclu- 
sion he is frequently introduced to tell 
his own tale in his own immortal verse. 


In most places Miss B——’s observations | 


way, London,) we are rather disap- 
pointed, as there is not a single portrait 
m the publication, Some biographical 
and historical notices are, however, given 
of men who have distinguished them- 
selves in the science of horticalture in 
this nation, through various periods of its 
history. These are in general accom 
nied with a list of such works or di 
coveries as rendered their names illus- 
trious, and of many, we are informed 
where their portraits be found. To 
gardeners, and such as delight in garden- 
ing, this little treatise will be found inte- 
resting. 

9. Plain Advice to the Public to faci- 
litate the Making of their own Wills, &c., 

John H. Brady, late of the Legacy 

ty Office, (Whittaker, London,) is a 
valuable publication, as it teaches all 
classes to dispense with the necessity of 
employing professional gentlemen on such 
occasions. Many forms of wills are given, 
from the most simple to those’ which are 
very complex, and within this variety of 
specimens all, besides very peculiar eases, 
are embraced. On codicils, signing, seal- 
ing, and delivering, and the evidences 
required in given cases, the instructions 


are ample and plain. It isa little work 
highly Toning of public attention. 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
NOVEMBER 1828. 


Tue Sun enters Sagittarius on the 22nd at 
55 minutes past six in the morning. His 
declination on the Ist is 14 degrees 32 mi- 
nutes south, and on the 3ist 21. degrees 
43 minutes south: on the 1st his semidia- 
meter is 16 minutes 9 seconds and 5-tenths ; 
and on the 30th, 16 minutes 14 seconds 
and 6-tenths: the length of the day on the 
ist is 9 hours 36 minutes, and on the 25th 
8 hours 20 minutes. 

The Moon is new on the 7th, at 4 mi- 
nutes past three in the afternoon, im the 
15th degree of Scorpio, her latitude being 
upwards of 2 degrees north; on the 14th, 
she enters her first quarter at 49 minutes 
past one in the afternoon, her sitdation in 
the zodiac being in the 22d degree of 
Aquarius: she is full on the 21st, at 40 mi- 
nutes past two in the afternoon, in the 29th 
degree of ‘Taurus, rer latitude being up. 
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wards of 3 degrees south ; and on the 29th, 
at 45 minutes past one in the afternoon, 
she enters her last quarter, being in the 
7th degree of Virgo, She is in conjunction 
with the beautiful planet Venus on the 3d, 
at 45 minutes past eight in the evening, and 
may be observed considerably below her on 
the following morning ; on the 8th, at 30 
minutes past one in the morning, she passes 
the noble planet Jupiter; she is in con- 
junction with Mercury on the following 
morning, at 20 minutes past eight; on the 
evening of the 13th, she is observed to 
approach the planet Mars, and will pass 
below him before her next appearance, the 
conjunction taking place at 30 minutes past 
eight in the evening of the 2ist; on the 
26th, at 40 minutes past six in the evening, 
she is in conjunction with the planet Saturn. 
She is in perigee on the 13th, and in apogee 
on the 28th. 

Mercury sets on the ist at 19 minutes 
past five in the evening: he is stationary 
on the 2d; in conjunction with Jupiter on 
the 12th; the Sun at his inferior 
conjunction on the 13th, at nine in the 
evening; on the 17th, he is in perihelio ; 
on the 23d, he is again stationary ; and on 
the 25th, he rises at 53 minutes past five in 
the morning. Jupiter sets on the 1st, at 
22 minutes past five in the evening; he is 
in conjunction with the Sun on the 17th, at 
45 minutes past eight in the morning ; he 
rises on the 25th at 12 minutes past seven 
in the morning; he is consequently too 
near the Sun to be visible this month. 

Mars still continues a conspicuous object 
in the heavens during the evenings of this 
month. He sets on the Ist, at 44 minutes 
past ten in the evening; and on the 25th, 
at 44 minutes past nine. His course is 
directed through the tail of the Goat; on 
the 14th he passes above y Capricormii, on 
the 17th he is observed between 8 Aquarii 
and § Capricornii, and he finishes his 
course a considerable distance to the east of 
these stars. Saturn rises on the 1st, at 
7 minutes past ten in the evening, and on 
the 25th at 29 minutes past eight. He is 
still situated in the constellation Cancer, 
and is observed very slowly to approach 
the fourth of this constellation, until the 
15th, when he is stationary. After this day 
he recedes from é Cancri, and at the end of 
the month occupies nearly the same position 
as at the commencement. 

The planet Venus is a morning star, 
rising on the Ist at 55 minutes past two, 
and on the 25th at 52 minutes past three ; 
she is consequently a conspicuous object in 
the eastern hemisphere. She is at first ob- 
served above and very near 6 Virginis, 


receding after the 1st from this star, and 
directing her course tu » of this constella- 
tion; she passes very near this star on the 
8th, and afterwards recedes from it, being 
observed to approach y Virginis, which she 
passes on the 13th; she now directs her 
course to 3 Virginis, passing it on the 19th, 
and on the 24th she is noticed above Spica 
Virginis. 

The Comet generally known as Professor 
Ericke’s comet, is now situated in the con- 
stellation Pegasus. On the 3d it may be 
observed, with a moderate night-telescope, 
between Markab and Scheat, about two - 
grees below the latter star. It is observed 
gradually to recede from these stars, di- 
recting its course to the constellation 
Equuleus. This body when discovered in 
1818, by M. Pons, had a diameter of five 
or six minutes, and as it will be much 
nearer the earth at this return, it will pro- 
bably appear larger, Its period is‘ only 
3} years, and the larger axis a little smaller 
than that of Vesta, it may consequently be 
regarded as a body of our own system, 
whose greatest distance from ‘the sun is less 
than Jupiter's ; it is supposed to be the same 
which appeared in 1786, 1795, 1801, and 
1805. 

The right ascension of Arcturus on the 
16th is 14 hours 7 minutes 50 seconds and 
44 hundredths, its north polar distance 
being 69 degrees 55 minutes 15 seconds 
and 4-tenths. Mirac has 14 hours 37 mi- 
nutes 29 seconds and 43 hundredths of 
right ascension on the same day, with 
62 degrees 11 minutes 52 seconds and 
4-tenths of north polar distance. The polar 
star has also 1 hour 13 seconds and 3-tenths 
of right ascension, with 1 degree 36 mi- 
nutes + second and 3.tenths of north polar 
distance, 

OPENING OF ST. KATHERINE’S DOCKS ON 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25TH, 1828. 
Tus, perhaps, was one of the most grati- 
fying spectacles that London has been called 
to witness for many years ; not merely from 
the pageantry connected with the exhibi 
tion, but from the commercial prosperity 
and national glory which the event involved. 
These docks stand just below the Tower of 
London, and command an area of twenty- 
four acres, of which, about one half will 
always be filled with water, in which ships 
may lie afloat. The capital originally raised 
in shares for this stupendous undertaking, 
was £1,352,000, of which £1,200,000 are 
already expended, and about £500,000 
more will be required, to give completion 
to all the works. The first stone was laid 
on the 3d of May, 1827, since which time, 
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about 2,500 men have been constantly em- 
ployed. The accomplishment of such an 
amazing work in so short a period, will be 
long remembered, as a noble monument of 
what can be achieved by British ingenuity, 
industry, and perseverance. The canal 
leading from the river to the docks is suffi- 
ciently deep to admit ships of 700 tons bur- 
den at any time of the tide. Of the cere- 
monies observed on this memorable occa- 
sion, a detailed account may be found in 
the Times paper for Monday, October 27th, 
and one still more extended, accompanied 
with a diagram, in the Englishman, for 
October 26th, 1828. 


GLEANINGS. 


Advertisement Extraordinary.—The following 
is a verbatim copy of an advertisement, which is 
to be found in a new paper entitled “the Indian 
John Bull,” published at Calcutta, for the editi- 
cation of many millions of idolaters, who are sub- 
ject to the crown of Great Britain. 

«1, Achen, Chinaman, native of Pekin, returns 
his thanks to de religious and most worships in 
Bengal, since his first begin business. He now 
have to acquaint de worshippers of idols, that his 
son, Aloo Achen, have arrived after his study of 
sculpture in Italy and London. He have brought 
wid him many blocks of that beautiful stellated 
granite, from Kelkenny ; he have also brought out 
a Mr. Baron’s Pentagraph, by which we am now 
able to reduce to de smallest size any favourite 
idol, for domestic worship and in portable compass 
(exactly resembling de original,) for religious tra- 
vellers by sea or land. We have one blocks of dis 
imperishable marble weighing three tons, beau- 
tifully variegated; dis I proposes as de basis of a 
durable idol, to supersede the perishable wooden 
figure of Juggernauth ; I with my son have nearly 
completed de idol; we have left one opening be- 
hind in de body, to contain de dust of the first 
inventor, and de bones of de carver in wood ; we 
have, at de lower extremity of de body, leaved 
room to introduce (from two oval reservoirs of 
mercury) tubes up to de corner of each eye, close 
to de nose, closely filled wid water; de mereur 
below, pressed by de warm hands of de priest, will 
cause de idol to shed tears at any time, or on any 
vestival, like -Peter de Great’s Virgin on Good Fri- 
day. We have left a cavity in de mouth, between 
de teeth, for phosphorous light, also in each 
eye of de idol, to illuminate the enamel and glass 
pupils in front. We make figures of any incarna- 
tions; bulls for Egyptian worship, of de same 
beautiful Irish marble; boars, tortoises, hawks, 
sphynx, lions. Any pious person inclined to em- 
ploy me and son, will by sending a plan or like- 
ness of de favourite deity, be certain of having it 
exactly executed according to order. Should de 
wood, cark, or clay of any favourite family idol be 
rapidly in decay, we engage to restore de deity to 
his original form, in imperishable materials (and 
if required) improved in de most graceful and 
natural proportion. Orders directed to Achen and 
Son, sculptors, Penang, will be thankfully received 
and promptly attend to,” 

Sagacity and Strength of American Birds.— 
In Morse’s American Gazetteer,the Doctor, speak- 
in of the light-house at Cape Henlopen, says, 
“ There is a strong iron network, in order to pre- 
vent birds from breaking the glass at night; yet 
80 attractive is the light to the winged tribe, that 
shortly after its erection, 110 birds of different 
kinds were found dead one morning, and a duck, 
in particular, flew against it with such force, as to 
penetrate through both the wire and the glass, and 
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was found dead in the lantern. Since the above 
accident, few similar ones have occurred, and the 
birds have become more wary. 

Affirmation of Quakers.—The first conviction 
under Lord Lansdowne’s new act, admitting the 
affirmation of Quakers in criminal cases, took 
place lately at the Old Bailey, in the case of a 
young man named Evans, for the embezzlement of 
a banker's cheque for 166/, 3s, 1d. the property of 
his employers, Messrs. Lillwell and Moline, whole- 
sale cheesemongers, in Gracechurch-street. 

Burning Smoke.—In consequence of the cele- 
brity which Mr. Snodgrass has lately acquired b 
his plan for consuming smoke, we recently had 
the curiosity to visit his mill, and witness his 
plan in operation, The principle of Mr. Snod- 
grass’s invention is simply that of the argand 
lamp, with the greatest possible amount of cold 
air directed by a valve up through the centre of 
the flame, by which there literally does not a 
breath of smoke escape consumption; while,” at 
the same time, the heat, or power, is greatly in- 
creased, the operations of the machinery neces- 
sarily much quickened, and the consumption of 
coals lessened to the extent of three waggon- 
loads in twenty-two. ‘The apparatas is of the 
most simple and yet of the most efficient kind, 
and costs,in its construction, a mere trifle. We 
understand that the apparatus constructed for 
the same purpose by the engineer recently brought 
from England by the magistrates, cannot, inclad- 
ing stoppages of the works and other expenses, 
be rendered less than one hundred and fifty 
pounds, at the same time it does not last nearly 
so long, nor, while it does last, so effectually 
answer the end. When we state that Mr. Snod- 
grass fits up his apparatus for the small samof 
five pounds, the inference must be obvious in 
favour of his plan.—Glasgow Free Press. 


Enormous Bones. 

* An extract was read of a letter from Samuel 
Hobson, Esq. to Dr. Roget, F.G.S. Sec. B.S, &c, 
(dated at New Orleans, 6th April, 1827,) and en- 
closing an account of some gigantic bones,—by 
Samuel W. Logan, M.D. 

“ The place where these bones had been found 
is not mentioned ; but at the date of the letter, they 
were exhibited publicly at New Orleans. Dr. 
Logan describes them as consisting of one of the 
bones of the cranium, fifteen or twenty vertebra, 
two entire ribs, and a part of a third, one thigh- 
bone, two bones of the leg, and several large 
masses of a cancellated structure. 

“ The cranial bone was twenty feet and some 
inches in its greatest length, about four feet in 
extreme width, (for the bone tapers to a point,) 
and it weighed twelve bundred pounds. Dr, 
Logan inclines to think that this is the temporal 
bone, 

“ The vertebre, consisting of a body, oblique 
transverse, and spinous processes, gave sixteen 
inches as the mean diameter, and twelve inches as 
the depth of the bodies ; while the passage for the 
spinal cord measured nine inches by six. The 
spinous processes stand off backwards and down- 
wards, fourteen inches in the dorsal, and somewhat 
less in the lumbar vetebrw, three of which latter 
are entire. 

“ The ribs, well formed, and in a perfect state of 
preservation, measured nine feet along the curve, 


.and abont three inches in thickness. 


“ The thigh-bone, measured in length, gave only 
one foot six inches, but is very thick. The benes 
of theleg are of similar dimensions, but perhaps 
a little more slender. 

“It has been conjectured, that the animal to 
which these remains belonged, was amphibious, 
and perhaps of the crocodile family ; and the con- 
jecture appeared to Dr. Logan to be jestified by 
the great length and flatness of the head,(judgin 
from the single specimen of the cranial b@ne,) an 
the shortness of the limbs. It was also supposed 
that the animal, when alive, must have measured 
five-and-twenty feet round the bere! Mae about 
one hundred and thirty feet in length.”—Philoso- 
phical Magasine for October 182. 
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Literary Notices. 


German method Tipling. 
—* All persons on upon Sundays 
and holidays in coffee-houses, Iie. during the cele- 
of mass and vespers, hereby autho- 

rized te depart without paying what they have 
had. By order of the mayo 

Ancient Medal ---A struck during the 
reign of the Mepegese Nerva, has been vered 
in the Valley ef Bones, on the west bank of the 
Missouri, far up in the interior. The inhabi- 
tants of ‘the neighbourhood assert, that no Euro- 
pean was ever seen in those parts; and the medal 
was dug up by the natives. An earthen pot, filled 
with unknown coins of gold, has also been dis- 
covered in a well in Tennessee..-- Weekly Review. 


‘ow Tree.—We understand that the Chinese | ong Bod 


Tallow T Tree, or Sedum Fecoides of Linneus, has 


been introduced inte the Mauritius, and cultivated | 


with the greatest success. Two hundred barrels 
are daily expected as a sample, and the quality is 
equal to any melted from the fat of ani- 

The quantity may be produced to, any ex- 

tent; and, we believe, it is likely to supersede the 
trade e with St. Petersburg for that artiele alto- 


Riterary Wotices. 
Just Published. 


rs. Williams, 
by the Rev, 


a 
The’: Schoolfellows Influence of Character 
and Vssneniane dis; @ present for 
person persons and entering service. 
her Hewlett = Copley) in 18mo. 
ymns, original and selected, intended Principally 
as a supplement to Dr. Watts’s Psalms and H 
A Manual of By the 
Wm. Sleigh. of the Decviese and Duties 
as inenlested in th Scriptures ; 
preliminary and conc cluding post 


| Remembrancer ; being a Collection 
Tables for constant Reference “ Use: 
all the Stamp and Excise Duties, the Mea- 
on kney Coach Fares, New Rates for Water- 
en, 


In’ two vols. 8vo. New Illustrations of Prophec , 
five Dissertations: on an Infidel Power; the Ab 4 
or Bottomless Pit; The Symbolic 
Gate: and the Coming of Christ. 
ed, a Sermon on the Kingdom of Christ, 
remporis or an Almanack for 1829. 


By Wm, Rog 
A Defence” ‘of t the ural 
the Second Advent of © Chee By W.H ton, D.D 


The ncaa or brief Memoirs of Tables and 
Address of the Londen South Circuit to the Wes- 


Conference 

ill Pl and Domestic Sketches, Vv 
the Plans, ond Dow Da! we 
The by Moniter, or a Help to Domestic Hap- 

Angell James. 

The sn of Paradise Lost, for Children. By Eliza 
Hoof the Works f James Arminius, DD. 

lain Advice to and Tenants, a 
Lodgers, Law of Diets 


; A il- 
hich is 


Bos & Portraits of English Authors on Gardening. 


Pins Sapper, or Christ's Death kept in Remem- 
brance. By the Authoi 
Sacrifice, and Farewell to Tim 
An Inquiry the Popular Notion of an 
Eternal Prescience, &c. By 


s Jon 
The Chronological Guide, Part I, din, 
Carenclesy of the World, from its ion . 
Destruction of the Western Eoogiee of Rome 
A.D. 476, with Chart, and a series of Historical 
and Chronological Questions, &c. 


In the Press. 
4m Eve; and other Poems. By Ber- 


, a Tale of th, by Mrs. 
ictoria, Inquisitor, 
. 


Servant, and the 

Legh’ Richmond, 

selected 

exclusivaly, “the Holy Scriptures. In’ one vol. 
1@mo. By Joseph Pincher, | 

Inetruction d and il} and 

shown to be suited to all, but jereioainry the early 

of the Chureh. By John 

ys_on the Universal Aealeas between the Na- 

tural pa the , Spiritual Worlds. Essay I. Sect. 2. 

On the or d , by Analogy 

or between “the patural or terraqueous 
World, and the moral or human World; 
Body of Man. By the Author of 


a Deist. 
A New Edition of Sermons, chiefly Pra 
Presshed in the Parish Church of € Barrey. 
y, the Kev. William Dealtry, B.D. 

New [ome of A Tribute of Sympathy ; ad- 
areuae. to Mourners. W. Newnham 

iew | some of those Evi- 

vine ity, which 


By Mr. Shep 
dences for the 
are not founded on the authenticity of Scripture. 
Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
North America, including the United States, Canada, 
the shores of Polar Sea, c,* Ay Voyages in 
-west 
y Hugh » Esq. F.R.S.E 


of Admiral Paul Chevalier 
the Military Order of Merit, and of the R 


Discourses on some i 
Doctrine and 3 By ‘the Rev. 
octavo 
Counsels for the Sanctuary and for Civil Life; or, 
various Classes in the Church and in 


ing the veal upon which thi 
man 18 fou 
ance of Ware and uther Pooms. ‘By John Mal- 


colm, F'cap 8vo. 
Diversions of Holl ; or, The Mother's Art of 
wither of Albina,” and 
.’ Thick 18mo, half bd. 
~ Rational Readiogs. By the same Au 
Biographical Sketches and Authentic Anecdotes “of 
an 
Thomas Brown, F.RS.E. F.L.S, 


from the Attic. Writers ; 


mal. 
M.W.S. 


d 
i th 


. Pye Smith, D.D. 
‘oc trine Israel's future pe 
storation to Palestine, National Preeminence, &c. 
in twelve Letters toa Friend. One vol. 12mo. 
A Series of Practical and Py | tures on 
he whole of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, &c. 


Svo. 
By Mr. James Shaw, a new and practical Work 
the Laws relative to Parish Matters, calculated for 
general information, and to furnish all persons liable 
to serve the offices of Churchwarden, Overseer, Ke. 
with full instructions for legal and efficient dis- 
charge. it will be entituled “The Parochial Law- 
yer; or, Chuechwardens’ and Overseers’ Guide.” 


Preparing for Publication. 


A Treatise, with Diagrams, on Print 
Silk Shawls, "Bandanas, and Piece ond 
every colour. By M‘Kervan, an 
mental colour-maker poy By 
eepers’ Oracle ; or, An 
To which is added, a of 
By the Kitchiner, 
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Charlotte Temp . Row- 
son, author of “ 
de Chambre,” &e 
The Anwals of the Poor; containing Authentic 
Narratives of the Dairyman’s Daughter. (with con- 
\ > 
the 
| 4 
iF 
cek tracts, chi 
with a Vocabulary. 
f Academy. i2mo. 
My Grandfather's 
A Guide to the Universal Trader ; being Com- 
and Systematic View of the Monies, Weights, 
easures, of all Nations, with their Proportions 
to those of Great Britain are ao 
Letters to a Friend, 
; aa culties of an anxious Ing Yr, 
sions of Religion. By 
D.D. of Charlesto 
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